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THE NEED OF AN OSTEOPATHIC PATHOLOGY. 
By G. D. B. 8., D. O., Kirksville, Mo. 


The osteopathie system of healing has had a remarkable growth. No one 
acquainted with its history can be otherwise than astonished when a compari- 
son is made between the influences the new school at present exerts and its 
influence of a decade ago. In accounting for the fact, several agencies must 
be considered. ‘The time was ripe. Men were disappointed with drug meth- 
ods; both physicians and laymen saw the inefficiency and, in many cases, the 
deleterious effects of the use of drugs. That system was not only devoid of 
satisfactory results—it lacked a reasonable basis. What basis existed was 
that derived from custom. Little known relations existed between reported 
cure and the curative agent. With the rise of the germ theory came the seem- 
ingly more rational methods of bactericidal and serum treatments, the former 
now confessedly valueless, so far as internal administration is concerned, the 
latter stil! subject to intense controversy as to its value, even by the most 
advanced of the old school physicians. With the system thus finishing its 
long but fruitless course the people begun to seek for something more ra- 
tional. Organo therapy, hydro-therapy, electro therapy, and psycho therapy 
were Investigated. Mechanical svstems, including osteopathy, received their 
share of attention. The latter presenting an entirely new view of the problems 
associated with life, health and disease, received more the attention of think- 
ing people, mainly beeause of the fact, at once apparent, that it alone was 
specific by virtue of its application to eansative conditions. "The other sys- 
tems were illogical, beeause directed to effeets. Tenee, the striking and grati- 
fving faet that once an osteopath always an osteopath, even though the treat- 
ment might fail to restore to health in some eases. The principle is recog- 
nized as correet and infinite in its application. Teeause of the failure of 
drugs, the similarity in basis of the other new systems, and the reasonable- 
ness of the osteopathic theory in comparison with that of the others, the time 
and the conditions were ripe for the new system. But more: A ripe condi- 
tion does not necessarily imply a correct use of opportunity. Ripeness is of 
no value unless use be made of it. A beautiful theory is not always satisfae- 
torily applied. Osteopathy was fortunate in these respects. Originated by 
a man who sees the essence of things and their relations to associated prinei- 
ples and things, the opportunity to show a better way and to demonstrate a 
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workable theory was seized. To Dr. Still the science is indebted, not only 
for its birth, but for favorable carly surroundings and the most watchful and 
jealous care. The theory needed testing; Dr. Stiil tested it, is still testing 
it, as are his numerous followers. It needed testing under conditions in which 
there could be no possibility of ambiguity when results were noted. Ienee. 
osteopathy was fortunate in having for its leader a man who not only could 
recognize a principle, but had the strength to insist that it be applied apart 
from all ethers in the testing. There is little question that had the system 
been guided by a leader less jealous and more yielding the science today 
would have been an aggregation of methods with no sufticiently central factor 
to give it safe direction. And this fact, in part, explains its growth. The 
people admire individuals who stand for a principle. They admired Dr. 
Still. They came to him, imbibed lis spirit, and beeame enthusiastic be- 
cause they believed the system was based upon an entirely new principle in 
biology—one which is operative throughout the whole organic, perhaps inor- 
ganie world, and whose application to the cure of individual disease is only 
one of many. The science has Dr. Still to thank for emphasizing this funda- 
mental principle, insisting that if the principle were kept continuously in 
mind there need be little necessity for continued caution in reference to the 
method used in curing disease. 

The system arose because the time was ripe, a leader was ready, a sane 
philosophy of healing was presented. But it grew and developed and re- 
tained its adherents because of its results in tha field of healing; and results 
count. They were large and sure in comparison with those from all past sys- 
tems. Men were ill, the osteopath was called, treatinent was given, and nor- 
mal function was restored. The repetition of this series in cases countless in 
number and ever widening in reach, gave it a reputation that neither con- 
tempt, ridicule, ner active opposition could tarnish. “was blind, now I 
see” was an argument that found no refutation. .And men said, “Results are 
all I care for, let the theory and the explanation be what they may.” 

But the system has reached its first mile-stone. It at present stands at a 
point where a failure on the part of its advocates to push their inquiry into 
new fields and to more definitely establish a scientific basis for their achieve- 
ments may mean a standstill tendeney if not a distinct retrograde movement. 
Results tell, but without a continual inquiry into the factors concerned in ex- 
plaining results the latter will become less and less marked and satisfactory. 
No system can be maintained throughout a long period of time where result 
is the lone factor that maintains interest. Men are so constituted that plausi- 
ble, if not demonstrable, explanation for things must be given if their inter- 
est in those things is to be maintained. We believe that this, in part, ae- 
counts for the dissatisfaction that exists among all of the old school physi- 
cians. Unable to account for the results secured by the agents used they 
recognize the impossibility of claiming for their svstems a scientific stand- 
ing. It is not necessary to emphasize in this connection that the practice of 
medicine is not a science. Those most in authority among the old school prac- 
titioners recognize and emphasize it. Osteopaths are fond of making this 
fact a distinguishing difference between their own method and the older svs- 
tems. But they must have a care in their statements. Upon what observed 
facts. upon what theories, capable of demonstration, is such a claim made ? 
Until these are gathered and presented in classified form we shall be wise in 
making the claims for ovr method as a science rather modest. 
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The essential factor then, which becomes important for the present and ab- 
solutely essential for the future development of the system, is demonstrative 
evidence of the fundamental osteopathic proposition that functional perver- 
sion depends upon structural disturbance. This proposition without question 
is the most important of those which subtend the system, and in the actual 
and unequivocal demonstration of it and its involved corollaries lies the al- 
snost appalling problem of the future. In the beginning we have made cer- 
tain assertions. We have said that nature will right her own disorders of 
fanctions if she be given every opportunity in the way of a free supply of 
every element necessary to her functioning and a complete removal of every 
obstruction to inherent reparative forces. A nice proposition, and one indi- 
cating much faith in nature’s power. But is that faith misplaced ¢ Are there 
not exceptions? To be sure most of the evidence available tends to support 
the contention. But the evidence does not umount to a demonstration. There 
are seeming exceptions. We believe these are only apparent. But belief is 
not proof. Who will furnish the latter? Here we need the work of the 
painstaking scientist and the man of careful judgment to collect and weigh 
the evidence for and against. Take a simple condition and a concrete case. 
Your patient comes to vou with a lame arm. You find a lesion of the first 
thoracic vertebra. You adjust the part and the lameness disappears. What 
is your explanation? The vertebra caused pressure of tissue wpon fibers con- 
trolling the nutrition to the arm. By your manipulation you removed that 
pressure and the tendeney to the normal, continuously operative, restored 
normal functioning. Such is your explanation. But that explanation is 
based upon the general proposition that disease is due to pressure of some 
part upon some other part. In the specific case vou know the anatomical 
structures, in association with the vertebra, involved their relations to each 
other and the physiological action of the parts concerned. You further know 
that following your manipulation the pain disappeared. All this vou know; 
vet vou are utterly unable to show by any possible means that the nerve was 
interfered with by the lesion or that the pressure was removed by your ma- 
nipulation. At the best, it is but an assumption on your part. Reasonable. 
certainly, but many things reasonable are not real. Further, in the general 
assumption we may have been in error. All diseases are not necessarily 
due to disordered strueture. So far as evidence has been collected it tends 
to substantiate the assumption. But evidence equal to that which would be 
aceepted in court has not as vet been very extensively collected. In many 
diseases osteopathy has had practically no experience; in many others not 
the science today needs, more than any other one thing, is trained men with 
which the system has contended there seems to be established a fairly con- 
stant causal relation between lesion and disorder. While we may individual- 
ly and unreservedly believe that such relation does thus exist, and are firm in 
our faith that it is true of other but untried cases, vet it remains all too pat- 
ent that neither the belief nor the faith constitutes the proof demanded by 
science. 


What further, then, is necessary? In looking over the educational field as 
represented in the osteopathi¢ ranks we are forced to the conclusion that what 
the science today needs, more than any other one thing, is trained men with 
the time, the means, and the facilities for careful research into the pathology 
of disease conditions. Not that the pathologists of the old school have not 
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done work eminently praiseworthy and of incaleulable value to osteopaths, 
but that the pathological findings of the past and of the present have been 
largely, if not entirely, limited to thase parts of the organism which repre- 
sent effects from some causative factor not understood by the pathologist. 
What is needed then is a few men properly qualified by long and careful 
training in the technique of laboratory research, who will have the time, the 
means, and the facilities for this research, and the discriminating judgment 
necessary to determine the actual abnormal conditions in those structural 
changes which we denominate osteopathic lesions. Have we such? Of di- 
dactic teachers there are not a few who have proven themselves competent. 
And these are needed. The didactic teaching can never be displaced in a 
professional school Such a school is no place for mental training. Its func- 
tion is not to “teach the young idea how to shoot,” but to indicate that which 
is to be shot at. Hence, the conversion of such a school into a series of expe- 
riments, bunglingly performed by the students, is little less than a waste of 
time and money. In the September issue of The Osteopathic World Dr. E. 
J. Freeman speaks in this connection so ably that we quote a section in full: 
“There is a growing notion among our osteopathic college men that all knowl- 
edge should be first hand. I trust our osteopathic teachers will not fail to 
learn of the publie school men that original research by the beginner in ob- 
taining results is like turning loose a bull in a china shop. This has been well 
and dearly learned, and ought not to be plodded through again by another 
line of educators. In going from the passive lecture method to the labor- 
atory method we are in danger of swinging too far. Remember the pendu- 
lum makes its greatest progress and reaches its highest speed at its middle 
point. Students in all new lines of study require the most careful guiding 
to avoid reecreant loss of time, and original work and direction belong only 
to the professional.” There is probably less than one in ten students in the 
average professional school who have the necessary patience, knack and judg- 
ment to make of their laboratory work, except in the clearest and simplest 
of demonstrable propositions, anything less than an annoyance and a con- 
fusion. What is needed is not that every student should be compelled to 
undergo this slow process of learning by first hand, but that those whose 
previous training and natural bent make laboratory work a delight and a 
source of real learning, shall be given every opportunity and encouragement 
to pursue such investigations. We need an intensive rather than an exten- 
sive laboratory study. A few of sneh men largely freed from other cares, 
thus capable of careful work and of correet judgment, giving the results of 
their findings to the multitudes who are not thus capable, will much more 
rapidly advance the science than would be possible were the same time and 
money expended in the attempt to make of every student a first-hand inves- 
tigator. 

Have we the necessary time, the finances and the men for this work? At 
the present stage there are unfortunately few who have the time. It is 
probably true that those who do have the time have not the opportunity nor 
the means for the necessary study. With the practicing osteopaths there 
has seemed to be little trouble on the part of competent men to establish a 
practice sufficiently large to require for its care the available time, leaving 
an entirely insu‘licient amount for any promising attempts at the necessary 
eareful investigation. With the teachers in the schools it is notorious that 
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their time is more than occupied with their pedagogical duties, effectually 
prohibiting their indulgence in what to many of them would be the pleas- 
urable practice of laboratory research. Unless the profession be willing to 
establish a research institute, setting apart the things necessary for an in- 
detinite period of time, there is little likelihood that many will be found who 
can give the time. 

The above considerations hold with reference to the finances. Such re- 
search as would be demanded will require facilities, apparatus and favorable 
location, all of which means a lavish expenditure of money. Perhaps no 
one man in the profession today and no one school is able to properly equip 
such an institute, but the profession may be. In time, at any rate, we hope 
to see the osteopathic profession a comparatively wealthy one. There should 
then be little difficulty in seeuring the necessary funds. 

As to the men capable of undertaking the work little is known. The oste- 
opathic profession and its schools are not as yet recognized by science. So 
far as is known no scientific or other society and no scientist of any reputa- 
tion has given it recognition, either by affiliation with its schools or by per- 
mission of its members to address other societies in its behalf. This does 
not mean that there are none in the profession capable of presenting the 
reasonableness of the doctrine and making a scientific demonstration of the 
osteopathic contention. Given a better opportunity in the way of more time, 
more money and more facilities, we are thoroughly convinced that there are 
those in the profession who could make a presentation to the world of science 
that would compel recognition. 

Nor does the fact that it is not recognized by science mean that there is 
not a scientific basis for the osteopathic concept. We are convinced that 
there is such a basis. The mere presumptive evidence that is secured by 
the practitioner with his patients, when properly selected, classified and 
presented would, by virtue of its mass effect, convince the average man 
that such a scientific basis does exist. But valuable as presumptive evidence 
may be, massive as it may be, to the average scientist it would be unsatis- 
factory and of a much less convineing nature than would be a less amount 
of so-called laboratory demonstration. I may find and point out to the 
scientist the evidence of a structural disturbance of the spinal column, and 
call his attention to an associated stomach disorder; I may later show that 
the latter disappeared on the correction of the spiral difficulty. That alone 
may not satisfy the scientist of the legitimacy of the osteopathic contention, 
ne matter how many similar cases may be presented. But if in addition T 
call to his attention numerous cases showing on postmortem examination 
changed relation of the vertebrae, thickened ligamentous and other connec- 
tive structures, and variations in size, texture, or other quality in the 
nervous, vascular and other more vital tissues immediately contiguous to 
the perverted structural condition of the spine or its supports, then T have 
immeasurably strengthened the evidence for my contention that changed 
structural conditions are responsible for perverted functions. 

In this very important consideration the question arises, will it ever be 
possible to thus demonstrate those changes which are of necessity more or 
less microscopic? There might be much reason for a gloomy pessimism in 
this particular if the lesion were but slightly changed positional relations 
between structures, and especially if such relations were maintained merely 
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by a difference in the tonicity of associated muscles. For as soon as death 
eceurred the difference in tone would be adjusted. The parts would be re- 
turned spontaneously, and hence nothing abnormal might be detected. But 
fortunately for this purpose there are undoubtedly other factors concerned 
in maintaining and in part constituting the lesion, than mere muscle con- 
tracture. We are convinced that in practically every chronic and most acute 
cases size disturbances, tension irregularities and other changes take place 
in all the tissues concerned, which in the early stages are important and in 
later stages essential factors in maintaining the lesion. [lence we believe 
that among the possibilities of careful research there will be found demon- 
sirable changes in size, shape, position, tension and density of bone, liga- 
ment, muscle and articular structures, including synovial sae and surfaces. 
These having been altered during the course of the disorder in its acute stage, 
prevent self-adjustment, and if not corrected by the physician, will remain 
as post moricm evidences of the osteopathic contention. Further, it is prob- 
able that the same careful research will show definite changes in nervous 
tissue and vascular structures lying in close positional relation to the more 
inert structures which have been disturbed. Here, then, is the field of opera- 
tion for the osteopathic pathologist. And these are the findings which with 
ethers will most surely place the system on a scientific basis. 

How shall this be accomplished 4 We have already sugge-ted a possible 
answer. Osteopathic schools as at present constituted are unable to meet 
the deficiency. They can make practitioners—they have more demands in 
that line now than ean be met with complete justice to all concerned. They 
can do practically nothing in developing research students—students who 
will spend their time continually for perhaps years in demonstrating a single 
point in osteopathic pathology. It cannot come from the schools now in 
existence unless those schools shall be given outside aid. It must come 
through the endowment of research taboratories in connection with those 
schools or independent of them. In any ease it is not a thing of a day or a 
year—it will of necessity be a project of decades. And all this is not dis- 
couraging. The establishment of anv system that has a great principle be- 
neath it is never done in a day. The greatness of that underlying osteopathy 
is such that its substantiation can only be accomplished by investigation 
and demonstration from a score or more of sides. Each of these will need 
independent. workers just as any magnificent structure requires many spe- 
cialists in its building. Hence we insist that the very magnitude of the 
undertaking should be a normal stimulus to endeavor and should encourage 
rather than discourage. 


OSTEOPATHIC FIELD LITERATURE. 


Paper read before the A. O. A. at Cleveland, by Henry Srannorr 
Buntrya, A. B., D. O., Chicago. 


Two thousand vears ago the man who had a new truth to proclaim walked 
through the land talking to people wherever a few could be gathered together, 
while neeromanecy was employed as the surest means of attracting attention. 
Today the myriad-tongued press is spokesman of all new thoneht, and, not 
one, but its tens and hundreds of thousand talks are made—minutely, 
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hourly, ceaselessly, by night and by day, in hovel and palace, from desert 
to metropolis, in every nook and corner of broad continents and sweeping 
thence the islands of seas. That is the evolution of the science of promotion 
as recorded in our day. 

Singularly enough, our venerable Dr. Still began teaching his views of dis- 
ease and its cure in the ancient peripatetic way; and some of those here 
among us today became converts to the new gospel of health which he taught 
before osteopathy knew any other sort of propaganda than home treatments 
and school house lectures, sometimes a-foot and sometimes horse back, but 
always, alas! on the ragged edge of poverty. 

When the old saddle-bags, paper manikin and sack of bones made their 
farewell tour among the Chariton hills and Dr. Still had settled down to 
found a ccllege at his home, then the clock of time struck a new hour for the 
infant science and its system of promotion moved forward 2,000 years. The 
pres became spokesman for the Master Mind and Master Voice of Truth 
and—not tens and hundreds—but tens of hundreds of thousands of the people 
had soon heard about this new and strange discovery. 

In this realm of osteopathic promotion no lever as great and strong can 
be found to upset mountains of prejudice as that arm of the service known 
as our “popular field literature.” Scientific literature may be more exact, 
indisputable and convincing but it does not leaven the lump and bring us 
adherents in any appreciable numbers. Scientific writings are to be regarded 
rather for ourselves—they are the compass, chart and transit by which we 
pilot our way through unmarked seas. Scientitie writings, to be sure, would 
better convince a physician of any other school regarding the true merit of 
our system; but physicians of other schools will not read our essays and text 
books until we ent out that odious name, “osrmorariy,” while, if here and 
there one does, by chance, he will lock up his discovery in the strong box of 
his own confidence and no man or woman within reach of his professional 
services will be the wiser for it. Like the Kansas ranchman who, in a suit 
over the prevalence of Texas itch in a herd of ponies which he had sold, when 
asked by the judge what he had used to “doctor” this itch, said with an air 
of professional injury: “Sir, [ paid for my knowledge!” So, the drug doe- 
tor feels that, having paid for his knowledge, he would be a bad business man 
te discover the value this new thing osteopathy holds for the people and then 
turn them over to it. I speak of the rule, not the exception. So, seientifie 
literature given to physicians will not pay the donors for the white paper 
wasted. 

Scientifie literature will not educate the laity for the reason that the laity 
cannot understand it. It may be worth white paper bills to send it out now 
and then, just to show them that osteopaths also can use big words and pile 
high the clouds of scientitie jargon; but in the main it is wasted effort also— 
worse wasted than that bestowed upon the doctors. 

School literature, which in the main comprises more or less scientific essays 
supplemented with college and alumni news, is nearly in the same boat. Ap- 
pealing more directly to the interest of students and practitioners along the 
lines of their studies and perpetuating memories of alma mater, it is im 
the main deep water for the layman; while college and alumni news holds 
no interest to him whatsoever. The school paper has its own place and legit- 
imate function, just as the scientific paper has its own field; but it is a mis- 
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take to expect it to do the best service outside of its native environment and 
apart from its natural function. There remains still another field, therefore, 
which neither the school organ nor the scientifis paper can fill and which both 
need not contest—that of popular literature, issued expressly for the per- 
suasion of the people and published in the interests of practitioners. Of my 
ideas as to the scope, style and standards of such a paper you are all informed 
who have read “Osrroratnic Heattrn.” Its growth, prestige and promise 
tells one that in holding these ideas as to what is a fit organ for field cam- 
paigning I do not stand alone. Already there is being circulated in the 
United States and Canada a total of one-half million copies a year of this 
practitioners’ organ, and I am not a prophet if a one-million circulation a year 
is not already in sight. What these million voices will accomplish toward 
establishing osteopathy better in the understanding and hearts of the people 
year by year, while this mill of promotion grinds on, vou, practitioners and 
teachers, are in a position to appreciate. 

But it is not my purpose to occupy the few minutes at my disposal in eall- 
ing your attention to the merits of the article I furnish as a propaganda for 
the profession. I have provided other means, other times and other voices 
for calling this to your notice, and I hope that the gentlemen of my business 
staff, aided by Uncle Sam’s good offices as bearer of the mails, have let none 
of the faithful remain in darkness as to facts. 

(If any doctors present have unfortuntely been overlooked let them raise 
their hands and I will ask Brother Wm. Bunting to collect their subscriptions 
before they escape !) . 

The utilitarian side of the practitioners’ field organ, then, is admitted. 
This form of publication has the greatest, the widest work of all to do. Tt 
has to attract attention to itself and to the new practice, and for this reason 
must be open, clear, concise, lucid, simple——not too much, not solidly printed, 
not in small type; not difficult to open and find some hook on which to hang 
interest at any page or paragraph ; not dogmatic, not apparently didactic; not 
sufficiently polemic and controversial as to tax the patience of the casual 
reader; it must not make broad claims, founded on ignorance or sophomoric 
imagination, which even the wel!-informed layinan is in a position to know is 
all “rot,” and which must surely drive people who love the truth in to open 
opposition to our science. ‘Too much such literature in the past, alas! has 
been sent broadcast to the defamation and contemptuous ridicule of our pro- 
fession. The practitioners’ organ must not make this mistake or violate any 
of the preceding canons of editorial art, or it will fail of its purpose in propor- 
tion just as it misses this standard. 

When it comes down to the way in which one cr another of us would 
present the great truth of osteopathy that is a matter of personal ability, edu- 
cation, training and taste. Opinions differ. I am abundantly on record as 
to how I think this task ean be done. I once heard an orthodox minister say 
that he never preached a sermon on any text that he did not somewhere, some- 
how, in his discourse, unfold the divine plan of salvation so that if a sinner 
were present for the first time in his life and never came to church again 
he could not plead ignorance of the provisions made, in theological circles, 
for his regeneration when he stood at the great white throne. In my editing 
of practitioners’ field literature you have perhaps noticed that, however each 
number of Osteopathic Health differs from its predecessors and whatever 
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the range of matter in its pages, I never fail to exploit the essential principles 
of osteopathy and to show how those principles apply to one or more dis- 
eases in elucidating their origin and effecting their cure, pointing out that 
in the same way, and with the same simplicity, the osteopath is master of the 
widest possible range of diseases. Thus I imitate the good old minister by 
sending out no single copy of my journal which, if it were to be the first and 
last tidings of osteopathy to fall into some person’s hands, that same copy 
might not give him at least one good chance (if not too lazy to read or too 
stupid to think) to know what to do to be saved! 

Ts the field organ ethical? Undoubtedly, undoubtedly—when edited and 
circulated within ethical lines. Is the personal pamphlet with Dr. Curem’s 
own picture, his fulsome biography, his attidavits of relief from grateful pa- 
tients and perhaps some “no cure, no pay,” or “warranted to kill, or cure,” 
by-laws of his own peculiar practice added-—is this sort of field literature 
ethical? The American Osteopathic Association says not. The good sense 
and refined feelings of the average community says not. I marvel how such 
promotion can fail to deprive the doctor employing it of more friends than it 
makes. I believe that it does. It certainly will change the class of patients 
who come to him, if it should bring any, putting him on a level in the public 
mind with Dr. McSweeney, of Chest Pad fame, and the general run of fakes. 
The personal pamphlet so edited is neither ethical nor successful in the same 
degree as the impersonal and standard popular monthly publication, because 
the personal pamphlet unavoidably carries its brand and ear-marks right at 
the start that it is a prospectus for Dr. Somebody’s practice, while the estab- 
lished and professional looking periodical which shows that it has a corpora- 
tion responsible for its issuance, a publisher who makes a business of pub- 
lishing, and which journal has a name, a definite place and date of issue, and 
carries more or less general advertising, showing that it exists a separate 
entity in the magazine field—such ear-marks, I repeat, stamp the regular 
popular osteopathic and health magazine from the first glance as bona fide, 
impersonal, dignified, professional, ethieal and worthy of attention, while the 
personal pamphlet to explain osteopathy does not—the latter cannot therefore 
but sacrifice most of these good results which it seeks. 

Truly the osteopaths as a profession are lucky in having a system based 
upon a new viewpoint, new thinking, for this makes possible the popular mag- 
azine to explain what osteopathic practice is, and incidentally, the individual 
osteopath who is enterprising enough to circulate a high-grade of popular lit- 
erature reaps the reward of being advertised—ethically advertised—since the 
system cannot be exploited without exploiting the local representative who 
does the exploiting of the system, and therein the osteopath, having something 
new to talk about, has the advantage over the exponent. of all drug schools of 
practice. It is this newness of osteopathy that makes the popular field litera- 
ture possible, and as long as ninety-nine out of a hundred people continue 
to hold wrong impressions about osteopathy it is fair to assume that the pub- 
lication of popular osteopathy literature will continue. 


The only kind of courage worth praising is the kind that fearlessly ex- 
presses today what seems to be true, without regard to what seemed to be 
true yesterday. Principles are changeless, but the application of principles 
must change incessantly.—Saturday Evening Post. 
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THE CLAIMS OF THE AMERICAN OSTEOPATHIC ASSOCIATION 
UPON NON-MEMBERS. 


Paper read before the Tennessee Osteopathic Asssociation at Chattanooga, November 28, 1903, 
by W. F. Linx, D. O. 


In these days when societies, associations, federations, corporations, 
unions, trusts and mergers are rife we scarcely need argument to sustain the 
general proposition that any social movement, business enterprise or philan- 
thropic cause needs an efficient organization to carry out its objects, whether 
those objects are good or bad. 

The philosophy underlying all of these things i is that of the old fable of 
the sticks: Taken separately they were easily reduced to kindling; bound 
together they were unbreakable. It is tersely stated in the motto of old Mis- 
souri, “United we stand; divided we fall.” It is embodied in the witty but 
perfectly truthful remark that one of the signers of the declaration of inde- 
pendence made to his colleagues: ‘We must all hang together or most as- 
suredly we shall all hang separately.” 

Is there a class of individuals having similar training, doing similar work, 
cherishing similar purposes and ideals and battling against similar obstacles ¢ 
Then it would seem advisable for them to get together and take counsel for 
the promotion of their common cause. 

Do the individuals of this class compose a profession whose members are 
seattered over a vast expanse of territory 4 Are they hampered in their life 
work by laws that restrict their freedom of practice and by laws that permit 
impostors to filch their good name. Are they the exponents of an absolutely 
new conception of the cause and eure of disease Is their science yet in its 
infancy and capable of unknown possibilities? Is it misunderstood and not 
yet accepted by the mass of the people’ Are there questions of practice— 
questions of the relations between practician and patient and between prac- 
ticians themselves—to be settled in accordance with a high ethical standard ¢ 
Are the members of the profession able to confer benefits upon human beings 
that no others not similarly trained can confer? Do they believe they hold 
in trust a priceless heritage for humanity ¢ Are they confronted by the oppo- 
sition of an ancient and powerful profession 4 

Is there need of a larger and better literature of the profession both scien- 

. tific and popular’ Is there need of more perfect facilities in the way ot 
schools, laboratories and hospitals for the training of men and women for the 
profession 

Such is the osteopathic situation. And if there be any virtue in organi- 
zation does it not demand the most comprehensive, pervasive, powerful—the 
most perfect possible organization 4 Does it not also impose upon the indi- 
vidual osteopath a pressing obligation to lend a hand in building up and 
maintaining such an organization / 

Osteopathy spells revolution—silent, bloodless, beneficent—but none the 
less revolution. Osteopathy is a call to duty, heroic duty, perhaps. Osteop- 
athy offers a field for the exercise of our best energies and highest powers. 
Osteopathy calls for service in a grand army. It demands unselfish, asso- 
ciated, co-operative, fraternal effort for the advancement of a great cause. 

As our first duty lies nearest at hand we osteopaths should in every state 
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join our local and state societies and cordially support. them; but has one ful- 
tilled the measure of his responsibility as an osteopath when he does this ? 
Certain it is that hearty support of the loeal or state organization is highly 
important but the osteopath’s duty does not end here. 

Beeause we have interests more extensive than those that pertain to the 
state society-—interests than can be promoted only by a national organization 
-—I want to say a few words to you on the claims upon your support of the 
rational organization, the American Osteopathic Association, the first of the 
organizations for the advancement of osteopathy. These claims do not affect 
your loyalty and devotion to your state or local society. There is no conflict, 
no rivalry between the greater society and the lesser societies. Each state 
society has its own particular field of usefulness, and we hope at no distant 
dav to see them all closely athliated and inseparably united with the national 
organization. 

For the present I want to deal with two practical questions: 

(1). What is the national organization doing for the science and profes- 
sion of osteopathy ? 

(2). What benefit does the individual practician receive in return for the 
$5 he contributes annually to the treasury of the Association 4 

The primary object of the Association is to advance the cause of osteopathy. 
One way in which it is doing this is in the collection and publication of scien- 
tifie and professional literature. No one will assert that all is known that 
can be known of disease and its eure; or that anatomy, physiology, pathology 
and the mechanies of treatment have been exhaustively studied. Indeed, 
every practician probably knows something about the treatment of partieu- 
lar conditions that is unknown to every cther practician. To collect and 
publish such knowledge is one of the constitutional functions of the Assoei- 
ation, and one that it is now actively engaged in exercising, particularly in 
the matter of collecting clinic records of cases treated by osteopaths all over 
the country. The scientific value and practical utility of these reports which 
will soon begin to be published as supplements to the journal of the Associa- 
tion are obvious. For enriching our literature in this way there is no organ- 
vation so well fitted as the national organization. 

Another wav in which the A. O. A. is advancing the cause of osteopathy 
is in its supervision of the colleges of esteopathy—a work that was efficiently 
begun last year. 

I need not argue the necessity of this work. Our colleges must be well 
equipped for the great work they have to do and the Association must see 
that thev are so equipped. Since only graduates of colleges which the Asso- 
ciation elects to recognize may become members of the national organization 
it is of vital importance to that body as well as to osteopathy as a science 
and a profession to require that the colleges conform to certain standards of 
work and equipment. 

All honor to the colleges that are doing conscientious and thorough work 
i the preparation of their students for a great life mission. They will not 
le injured but rather benefited by being under the watchful eye of an organ- 
ization that has no selfish aim, no axe to grind, no end to serve but the main- 
tenance of a high standard of professional qualification. For this work of 
supervision the national organization seems indispensable. 

Another function of the Association is that of aiding in securing legisla- 
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tion favorable to the practice of osteopathy. In this tield the Association has 
thus far accomplished less as an organization than its members have done as 
individuals. Beeause of the limited resources of the treasury it has seemed 
best to rely mainly upon the state societies for the work of securing legis- 
lative enactments. It should not be forgotten, however, that members of the 
Association have been in the forefront of every battle for legal recognition, 
and when the Association acquires the financial and numerical strength :t 
ought to have we may be sure it will take a strong hand in every legal contest 
that promises important results for osteopathy. 

So much for some of the uses of the Association; and it should be said in 
passing that though no salaries or fees are paid to its officers, the activities 
of the Association involve the expenditure of considerable money. To have 
the highest efficteney the Association needs at all times to have a large mem- 
bership and plenty of the sinews of war. 

Now, what is the Association doing for its members as individuals in re- 
turn for the annual contribution of $5 to its support ¢ 

(1). Membership entitles vou to receive an engraved certificate of mem- 
bership, signed by the president and secretary. This suitably framed and 
Lung in your office is notice to all comers that you are in good standing in the 
national organization. This visible, tangible token of an honorable distinc- 
tion may seem a small matter, but prospective patients will think none the 
worse of you when they see this certificate of your genuineness. 

(2). Membership entitles you to receive the osteopathie year book, which 
is soon to be issued. Besides other matters of interest and importance, this 
book will contain a directory of the entire osteopathic proession. For this 
valuable publication non-members will pay $1. 

(3). Membership entitles you to receive the Journar of the Association, 
which publishes all of the papers read at the annual meetings, besides many 
other articles of scientific value or professional importance. A valuable 
feature of the Journat is the official directory of the members of the Asso- 
ciation, which appears monthy, and serves as a professional card. Extra 
copies of the directory may be obtained without extra charge, save postage, 
and are often made use of in referring patients to osteopaths in other cities. 

(4). Membership entitles vou to all the official publications of the Asso- 
ciation. One of the most valuable of these will be the case reports, the first 
issue of which will be printed as a supplement to the Journat for February. 

(5). Membership entitles you to the privileges of the annual meetings of 
the Association——privileges that no one will underrate who has attended one 
of the recent meetings of the organization. 

These are some of the direct, tangible benefits of membership in the Asso- 
ciation, but I believe the largest benefit that membership confers is the in- 
spiration that comes of the relation—the new consciovsness that you are no 
longer a mere isolated, unorganized professional unit, ut a factor in a great 
organization: not yet great in numbers, though we now have upwards of 600 
of the best men and women in the profession, but great in the extent of the 
field of work; great in its purpose and responsibility ;'great in its influence 
on the science and profession; great in its possibilities and in its achieve- 
ments; great in the spirit that animates it. You feel that vou belong to an 
organization that is making history, that is doing splendid things for the ad- 
vancement of a great cause. You are uplifted; your horizon broadens as you 
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catch the spirit of the great movement represented by the Association, and 
you thank God for the privilege of having a part in its glorious work. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


THE NON-MANIPULATIVE PART OF OSTEOPATHY. 
C. W. Youna, D. O., St. Paul, Minn. 


Among the many commendable ideas advanced by Dr. Evans in his 
editorial last month on “The Best Method of Advancing Osteopathy” is the 
idea that discussions respecting matters in which we differ in opinion bring 
out the best thought in the profession and are necessary to growth and ad- 
vancement. As a participant in the discussion at Cleveland respecting 
lesions and adjuncts, I congratulate the doctor on his accurate and impartial 
conclusions as to the purpose and outcome of the discussion. I rejoice to 
read the assertion that it was generally agreed that the osteopath may use 
agencies other than manipulation to remove obstrucions and to assist recovery 
trom disease and that such agencies form a part of the osteopathic system. 
Now our cards asserting that we are osteopathic physicians do not mean that 
we profess to be manipulators only, but they mean that we profess to be com- 
petent to give the best obtainable advice respecting “dietetics, hygiene, sani- 
tation and correct habits of living.” We will no longer say ‘osteopathy and 
its adjuncts.” We are all agreed that we will make osteopathy a complete 
system of healing. We purpose to equip ourselves to become family physi- 
cians and to take the responsibility of being the physicians in chief in all 
acute and chronie diseases. 

Christian science and hydrotherapy are not panaceas for physical ills, 
neither is osteopathic manipulation. But osteopathy can be a panacea, to 
such patients as are sufticiently teachable, where no essential part of the body 
is destroyed and there is sufficient vitality to react to natural healing 
agencies. To accomplish this great result, osteopathy must embrace all 
essential truth respecting the art of healing. We should not practice Chris- 
tian science for that means adherence to mental treatment to the exclusion 
of natural remedies, but we should know accurately how to effectively direct, 
the thought forces which the Christian scientists have discovered or used. 
We should not practice hydrotherapy, because that means the use of water 
alone as a healing agent, but we should have a masterful knowledge of all the 
healing virtue found in water. We should know how to give the best possible 
advice respecting breathing, drinking, eating, clothing, poise, sexual rela- 
tions, exercise, occupation and thinking. We should know how to direct the 
use of the forces found in air, water, light, heat, sun and earth, in.all patho- 
logical conditions, as well as know how to remove lesions by manipulation. 

As physicians it is our duty to use or direct the use of the most effective 
and best attainable means fr relieving suffering. Any unprejudiced investi- 
gator will admit that the Christian scientists have accomplished many won- 
derful cures of real diseases by strict adherence to their conception of their 
fundamental principles, and yet they are condemned for rejecting material 
remedies and accepting only a limited amount. of truth relating to the art of 
healing. The criticism is also made that they make Mrs. Eddy their Pope 
and do not think for themselves. The fundamental principles of homeopathy 
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are entirely different trom those of osteopathy. Dr. Joseph Sullivan writes 
me “If medicine is truth, o-tcopathy is talse.” Lf the homeopaths’ creed is 
false L see no virtue in their sticking to it vear after vear in their national 
mectings. [ have listened to meny credible statements tending to show that 
there is some healing virtue in homeopathic drugs, but I am convinced that 
no kind of drug medication can in fact be fundamental in effective healing. 
The allopaths may make some changes in their creed from year to year, but 
there is no body of men in this country so intolerant and so creed-bound as 
the allopaths. They emphasize scientific medicine and minimize everything 
else. Do we osteopaths want to continue to make the same kind of a mistake ¢ 
Our fundamental principle ought to be to use whatever is most effective to 
effect a cure, and I do not believe in minimizing our attention on any essen- 
tial agency. We are in too serious a business to justify us in failing to 
master all essential parts of it. The non-manipulative part of osteopathy 
ought to be mastered as thoroughly as any other part. As Dr. Still puts it, 
“No one truth is greater than any in truth.” While at college I had fun 
in emphasizing the fraternity to which I belonged and minimizing all the 
others. This kind of a spirit is ail right in college fraternites, but I do not 
think it is right for any physician to be more concerned about the exaltation 
of his school of healing than about the best way to cure his patients. We see 
clearly how foolish and even how wicked it is for the allopaths to deery 
osteopathy and prevent their patients from securing relief from years of 
suffering by the aid of the osteopath’s hand. Let us not make the same kind 
of a mistake. 

I admit we do not even master what is known about manipulation. But 
the study of the non-manipulative part of our work is shamefully neglected. 
This neglect often makes us the laughing stock of our medical friends, 
especially when we treat acute diseases. Such men as Parkyn of Chicago 
and Tilden of Denver have reported numerous cases of cures by them after 
the osteopath had failed. For example, Dr. Tilden recently reported a cure 
of a child, having convulsions, by correcting dietetic errors, after an osteo- 
path had had the ease and failed to accomplish a eure. 

There is no other man on earth that I would like so much to meet face to 
face as the great founder of our science. His bust is on the desk beside me. 
fie looks to me like a great pioneer of the west. His penetrating eves have 
discovered wonderful truths that no other mortal ever dreamed of. But far 
seeing as his eves may be, they cannot penetrate bevond his horizon. Just 
as long as he continues to be a human being he must be fallible and his 
range of vision must be limited. Other great men in other lands have 
discovered truths that were beyond his limited horizon. Few teachers have 
inspired in their pupils such admiration and love as has Dr. Still. But I 
think they mistake the purpose of this grand old man, if they think he desires 
to assume the role of an infallible dictator. I believe he wants his followers 
to make an honest use of their own brains and that they should, as he did, 
“anchor [their] boats to living truths and follow them wheresoever they 
might drift.” 


Trying to accomplish any appreciable results with a divided mind and un- 
tocused energy, is like endeavoring to move an engine whose boiler is full of 
pin holes, each of which is letting out steam.—Success. 
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CLINICS AT THE CLEVELAND MEETING. 


On the afternoon of July 16 four eclinie classes were demonstrated before 
the A. O. A. at Cleveland by the following: Drs. D. L. Tasker, A. G. 
Hildreth, C. E. Achorn and Clara 'T. Gerrish. The case demonstrated by 
Dr. Tasker was printed in the Journar for October, abstracts of the others 
taken from the stenographer’s notes are given below: 


DR. A. G. HILDRETH. 


Dr. Hildreth presented a paraplegic patient of Dr. Laey, of Ottawa, 
Canada. Eight years ago the man had fallen off the top of a railway train, 
striking on his back crosswise of the rail, sinee which time he had been par- 
alyzed in both lower limbs, with loss of control of both vesieal and rectal 
sphincters. During the ten weeks he had been under Dr. Lacy the patient 
had recovered good control of the bowel but not of the bladder and had been 
relieved of his drowsy, almost comatose condition. Examination showed 
partial dislocation at 11 and 12 D. vertebrae, the injury extending as high 
as 8 D.; also 3 and 4 L. veterbrae were posterior. Dr. Hildreth thought 
these injuries, especially those in the lower dorsal, while not sufficient. to 
make pressure on the cord, interfered with the cireulation and the nutrition 
of the cord, and involved the sympathetic nerves controlling the action of 
the bowels and bladder. lis treatment would be to lay the patient on the 
side, first on one side and then the other. Then placing the hands on each 
side of the spine, rotate the patient’s body and with gentle but firm, strong 
pressure draw the vertebrae into line. He would treat the case about twice 
week. 

The prognosis was doubtful, but from the gain the patient had already 
made in the short time he had been under treatment he would advise that 
treatment be continued as long as any improvement could be noticed. 

Dr. Conner asked whether it was well for osteopaths to aecept such doubt- 
ful cases, seeing that every failure makes against osteopathy. Dr. Hildreth 
replied that we certainly should take such cases provided we take them on 
the right basis; that is, with a full understanding with the patient that only 
bv a fair trial can we tell whether osteopathy can benefit the doubtful case 
or not. In many of such cases we are simply giving them their only chance 
of benefit. 

DR. C. E. ACHORN. 


The next case was one from the practice of Dr. Miller, of Cleveland, and 
was put in charge of Dr. C. KE. Achorn, of Boston. 

Patient, female, aged four vears; instrumental delivery. Had use of all 
limbs, as it could turn itself when desired, but up to the time of beginning 
of treatment could not walk or talk. Can now speak a few words, such as 
mamma and papa. Eyes crossed. No history of any disease except whoop- 
ing cough. Been under osteopathic treatment two vears under four different 
osteopaths, and within the last six months has been able to stand and walk 
by holding on the table when ankles have been supported by shioes. When 
first. placed under treatment its head was leaning on its shoulder. Tmpreve- 
ment was gradual. 

Examination revealed a fairly normal atlas, in good position, with slight 
tension and no special sensitiveness. The dorsal region anterior; lumbar 
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posterior. Ankles very weak. The child rolled her eyes around and acted 
peculiarly, showing some disturbance of the brain. Co-ordination normal. 
Skin dry and harsh. 

Dr Achorn called attention to the fact that the child had been treated for 
a dislocated atlas, which was now in a comparatively normal condition, so 
that at the time of the examination the conditions indicated special attention 
to the entire spine, rather than radical treatment at the atlas. The atlas treat- 
ment was necessary, but should not be considered “all sutlicient” and other 
specific spinal treatment neglected. Dr. Achorn maintained that the anterior 
dorsal and posterior lumbar curves of the spine indicated marked malnutri- 
tion, and should be treated by careful, thorough extension, and freeing up of 
the spine, believing it impossible to establish normal motor power as long 
as this weakness existed. In similar cases where it was almost impossible 
to attempt to reduce the atlas and where such a procedure was contraindicated 
until the surrounding parts were carefully relaxed, and the reduction could 
be accomplished with a minimum amount of pain and distress, the most . 
pronounced results have been obtained by proper spinal treatment, thus cor- 
recting the circulation to the cord and relieving cerebral pressure. 


The examination and discussion of the case opened up a field that is exten- 
sively interesting to the osteopathic profession—the treatment of children. 
One of the best European authorities claims that a greater number of phys- 
ical changes are noticeable in very young children, and attributes these 
changes entirely to a condition of low vitality, the primary cause being a dis- 
turbance of the spinal respiratory centers. 


In children of the age of the clinical case under examination, who come 
under treatment, marked posterior curvature in the lumbar region is the rule, 
indicating malnutrition. This child’s atlas was treated two years and was 
adjusted. Present conditions must be met. Spinal anaemia was undoubtedly 
present and called for specific treatment. The dry, harsh skin indicated 
a pressure over nerves on the left side. 


The discussion was animated. Dr. Hildreth took strong grounds for an 
“atlas” treatment being sufficient. Dr. E. C. Pickler and Dr. Achorn insisted 
that the impoverished condition of the spinal nerves must be met by spinal 
extension and treatment in addition to the atlas treatment. 


Dr. Hazzard stated that in seven cases he had, he concluded that they had 
small hearts with a principal lesion at that point, and that in the first three 
or six months of their lives the spinal column is under developed in the 
middle dorsal region. Why this was, he did not know, but it involved the 
head. These cases and paralysis call for the same treatment and results are 
obtained by pressing anterior and getting compensation in the dorsal and 
chest regions. in this way producing the normal curves of the spine and de- 
velopment. A definite lesion is sually apparent at the second or third dorsal. 


Dr. F. A. Griffin gave the history of a case apparently more helpless than 
the ease under consideration. Lesions at atlas and upper dorsal. By ecor- 
recting lesions and giving thorough spinal treatment and extension, child 
walked in three months. 

All participants agreed that encouragement should be offered these unfor- 
tunate little ones. If necessary, treatment should be continued for years. 
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DR. CLARA T. GERRISH. 


Dr. Clara T. Gerrish presented the case of a woman (married thirteen 
years but no children) who complained of inability to swallow either solid 
or liquid food save immediately on rising in the morning. ‘The patient’s 
history was that of a fairly healthy girl previous to her marriage. Now, 
besides her difficult deglutition she was oppressed by many morbid fears and 
was easily thrown into an extremely “nervous” state, as by starting on a rail- 
road journey or entering late at church; at which times the bowels became 
abnormally loose. Dr. Gerrish, who had had but a few minutes in which 
te examine the case, discovered marked sensitieness over the ovarian center 
and a kyphosis extending from 8 D to 2 L. Other physicians had found a 
retroverted uterus and a stricture of the rectum, which Dr. Gerrish had not 
had time to examine for. She observed, however, that she had noticed a 
reflex throat trouble associated with pelvic disorders. She thought the prog- 
nosis in this case good if psychic treatment and osteopathic manipulations 
were combined. 

Dr. Nettie I. Bolles, of Denver, said that in her experience the psychic 
trouble was dependent upon the physical and that the removal of the physical 
cause would clear up the psychic condition. 


YELLOW FEVER. 


During the recent epidemic of yellow fever in Texas both Dr. S. 11. Ruun- 
yon and his wife were afilicted with the disease and made good recoveries wn- 
der osteopathic treatment. Believing that their experience and observation 
would be of interest to the profession we asked Dr. Runyon for a short article 
on the subject and have received the following: 

Mditor Journal of A. O. A.:—As per your request I send you the following: My ex- 
perience with yellow fever has been quite limited; however might give you’ a 
few points, from an osteopathic view, of the disease. I have nothing to add to the descrip- 
tion of cause, symptoms and pathology as found in regular text books on the subject, ex- 
cept that the place of propagation of the yellow fever germ is in the abdomen, due to a slug- 
gish abdominal circulation. The blood and lymph lose their vitality and become stagnant if 
not in normal motion, hence the poor abdominai circulation so often met with in hot cli- 
mates becomes a good breeding ground for these germs. To my mind this suggests the es- 
sential treatment for the cure of yellow fever, viz.: the regulation of the abdominal circula- 
tion, both portal and lymphatic, through the splanchnic verves and by direct treatment over 
the abdomen. Both the pain and temperature can be controlled by methods commonly used 
by osteopaths for such conditions. 

A word as to diet: Give patient plenty of water, but no food. I consider this important 
since it lessens the burden of the portal circulation. Respectfully, 
Laredo, Texas. S. H. Runyon, D. O. 


NOTICE INDIANA OSTEOPATHS. 


During the annual meeting of the I. O. A. in November it was voted to assess each mem- 
ber of the association $5.00 per annum during the years 1904-1905, to be used as a legislative 
fund. This assessment is to be paid during the month of January. You will take notice that 
same is due. Please remit to the secretary, 

FRANK H. SMmitri, Secretary and Treasurer Indiana Osteopathic Association, 

Kokomo, Ind., Jan. 1, 19H. 


We live in a new and exceptional age. America is another name for op- 
portunity. Our whole history appears like a last effort of the Divine Provi- 
dence in behalf of the human race.—lmerson. 
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THE POINT OF VIEW. 


While it is generally agreed that manipulation direeted to overcoming 
abnormal anatomical relations constitutes the principal and distinetive part 
of osteopathic therapeutics, it is equally well settled that it is not necessarils 
the sole ageney in our armamentarium. As yet, however, there is ne 
agreement as to what other methods may consistently and beneficially be 
employed. Nor is it likely that there will for some time to come be universal 
vecord on this question, ‘There is much in matters of practice, as there are 
any propositions in science, still lacking demonstration, that cannot well 
he settled by edict nor irrevocably determined by a majority vote of profes 
sional associations. 

What the organized profession can and should insist upon is that those 
entering its ranks be thoroughly grounded in the seiences that lie at. the foun- 
dation of osteopathy, and that in their college days they be thoroughly 
imbued with what Dr. Booth, in his masterly report as inspector of colleges, 
calls the osteopathic idea. Wf this were done in every case it would, in our 
judgment, materially lessen the difficulties in the way of a practical solution 
of the relation of so-called adjunctive treatment to our practice. 

It would be needless in any discussion among osteopaths to set out the 
foundation principles of osteopathy, but for purposes of illustration it may 
be well to repeat some statements that have become more or Jess axiomatic 
in our profession: A natural flow of blood is health. Perfect adjustment 
means perfect health. Disease results from an obstruction to the natural 
fiow of nervous impulses and vital iluids. Structure determines function. 
Pain is merely a symptom of disorder. Reeuperative and remedial forces 
are inherent in the organism. Man is a machine, 

Having determined in any given case that it is necessary or advisable 
for purpose of palliation or cure to supplement osteopathic manipulation, 
the thoroughly grounded osteopath will ask himself questions like these: 
Will this or that agency, with no harmful after effects, better control the 
cireulation to the affected area’ Will it render benign aid in’ adjusting 
misplaced tissue? Will it. without injury, materially assist in removing 
obstructions to vital processes? Will it correct perverted structure? Will 
it remove pain by removing the cause of disease of which the pain is a symp- 
tom, or simply mask the disease by paralyzing the sensory nerves? Will this 
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proposed agency undertake to add some reparative force to the body to its 
detriment or merely set free the inherent recuperative elements 4 When these 
questions are satistactorily answered by the osteopath who keeps in mind the 
osteopathic idea of the mechanical origin of most diseases it will probably 
be found that few agencies other than manipulation will be required, and 
those that are employed will be osteopathic in principle and will square with 
osteopathi¢ theories. 

Some of the statements given above as being more or less axiomatic, while 
they lie at the basis of the osteopathie idea, before being generally accepted 
and understood would require some explanation and elaboration. For ex- 
ample, the statement that man is a machine, while expressing tersely the idea 
of the mechanical cause and treatment of disease, should not be taken with 
too much literalness. While man is a machine, an extremely delicate and 
complex one, he is vastly more than an inanimate machine. He is a vital 
mechanism, a moving, breathing, eating, drinking and thinking machine. 
While the analogy between man and a machine will hold good in many 
important particulars, yet he must be considered in relation to his environ- 
ment and the exercise of the faculties above mentioned. This naturally in- 
troduces question of sanitation, personal and public hygiene and dieteties, 
questions about which the osteopath ought to know as much as any other 
physician, or more. 

Regarding the nonananipulative part of osteopathy, we assert that what 
should be embraced within that classification must be determined and meas- 
ured by the line and plummet of osteopathic principles. Truths respecting 
therapeutics must be articulated, according to some plan or system, or we 
eannot have a science of healing. Tf we do not have some criterion by which 
te test proposed theories, instead of a system, we would have a melagne 
nade up of what each individual would consider truth gathered by him from 
the flotsam and jetsam of conflicting opinions to be found on the great 
sea of theory. 

The desire to have osteopathy embrace all essential truth respecting the art 
ot healing is a landable one. But what is truth 4 We cannot assume that it 
is as was once said of the law, “whatever is boldly advanced and plausibly 
maintained.” Should we do that we should find ourselves believing and prac- 
ticing opposing tenets, ideas diametically opposed. In the consideration of 
any question everything depends upon the point of view, as was so well illus- 
trated by the story of the blind men who viewed the elephant. There must 
be some level from which heights and depths are measured. Osteopaths ought 
to have a common point of view, and that our fundamental principles. If 
they are true, as every honest member of the profession believes.and has so 
often demonstrated them to be, what better view point could we have? Tf 
it he contended that this is too narrow and that we are not justified in look- 
ing at them from our own standpoint, from what point of view should we 
view them. Tf we are to adopt the viewpoint of every advoeate of a new ism, 
are we not likely to go far astray 4 

As an illustration we may take so important and seemingly simple a mat- 
ter as dietetics, or rather the ideas advanced about this subject by those who 
hold that diseases are caused primarily by errors in diet and who rely almost 
wholly upon a proper dietary for a cure. We have the vegetarians, who argue 
apparently from a scientific standpoint, that flesh should never be eaten. On 
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the other hand, there are those who ridicule this theory and show, seemingly, 
that better results are obtained by a mixed diet. Not very long ago we read 
an interesting book advocating the no-breakfast. plan—that two meals a day 
are sufficient. And now comes Paul Von Boeckman and asserts, after due 
investigation and experiment, that five meals during the day are the proper 
thing. There are some who insist upon the “fast” cure for many diseases, 
and their opponents asseverate that this fad is responsible for many deaths, 
and maintain that patients must be amply nourished. We recently noticed 
the advertisement of a man who claims to cure cases of stomach and bowel 
disorders—possibly others—by feeding his patients sand. It would be useles- 
to mention the “cure-alls” so extensively advertised by manufacturers of 
patent foods. The last thing on this subject that we have read is a book which 
tells us that in order to be perfectly happy and healthy we must, among other 
things, subsist upon a diet of uncooked fruit and nuts. 

We mention these things not to cast discredit upon the science of dietetics, 
for we are convinced that it is or is coming to be a science, one that the true 
physician must not overlook. Attention is called to them to point out the 
danger of fadism. Osteopaths cannot successfully put in practice all the 
theories that are advanced these days, no matter how boldly or how plausibly 
they are maintained. We would place no ban upon investigation, no fetters 
upon thought. But we must cherish our own conceptions and adhere to our 
own principles, measuring new theories by our own yard stick and placing 
ithe stress where we believe it properly belongs. Tt may be true that “a little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing,” but possibly no more dangerous than 
knowing a great deal, the most of which, as some humorist has said, is net 
true. 


AFTERMATH OF THE ALABAMA FIGHT. 


Shortly after the recent unsuccessful fight for the legal recognition of os- 
teopathy in Alabama Dr. A. G. Hildreth, chairman of the committee on leg- 
islation of the A. O. A., who was in Montgomery a few days during the con- 
test, said, among other things, in commenting upon the fight in theJournal 
of Osteopathy: “The greatest obstacle in the way of our suecess was an 
article published in The Osteopathic Physician over the signature of Seere- 
tarv A. B. Shaw, of the Des Moines College, claiming that the existing law 
in Alabama was good cnough and that osteopaths should pass the examina- 
tion.” 

This Dr. Bunting, editor of the O. P., construed into a charge that “Bunt- 
ing killed the bill.” We fail to see how such an interpretation is warranted 
by the ordinary rules of construction. The most that could be said of it, so 
far as it reflects upon the editor of the O. P., is, that Dr. Hildreth thought 
that Dr. Bunting had made a mistake in printing the letter of Col. Shaw. 
Considering the fallibility of humanity and its proneness to err this is not 
so serious a charge. There was no intimation of disloyalty to the science nor 
of moral turpitude, and, as we see it, does not justify the explosion of wrath 
which appeared in the O. P. for December. 

It is probable that Dr. Hildreth was mistaken in his belief that. the publi- 
cation of the above letter was the “greatest obstacle” to success. Indeed, it 
would appear that he was, from the letters of senators published in the O. P. 
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But inasmuch as the letter had been put in pamphlet form as an extract from 
the “Official Bulletin of the A. O. A.,” was distributed among the members 
and was read on the floor of the senate when the bill come up for final vote, 
if must be confessed that there was a good basis for such belief. It appears, 
too, that it was a belief shared by all the osteopaths on the ground. It cer- 
tainly is an injustice to Mrs. Ligon, who had so ably and adroitly led this 
and the previous tight, as well as the other good workers there, to intimate, as 
does the O. P.. that Dr. Hildreth was responsible for their opinions on the 
matter and had done their thinking for them. 

It is probable that it was a mistake to have begun this second fight and that 
the eutcome had been determined beforehand, as some of the correspondents 
of the O. P. declare, but if so it is only another illustration of the homely 
saying that “hind-sight is better than fore-sight.” If it is true that votes 
enough had been pledged to defeat the bill before it was introduced the os- 
teopaths would hardly have been justified in taking the word of the secretary 
of the state board of health as to this state of affairs for it might well have 
been thought that he was attempting a “bluff.” But granting that such was 
the case, this ought to be sufficient to relieve Drs. Hildreth and Ligon from 
the O. P.’s charge of incompeteney and bad generalship. 

In any view of the matter we cannot but regret that Dr. Bunting went to 
such lengths and made use of such intemperate language as he did in the De- 
cember O. P. By the use of such terms as “mountebank,” “‘fakir,” ‘“gump- 
tionless,” “demagogue,” “hypocrisy,” “false pretense,” “misrepresentation,” 


“slander,” “back-biting,” “knocking,” and “strife” and other expressions cal- 


culated to bring the object of his wrath into ridicule and disrepute, we do 
not believe that he has strengthened his own cause, helped the profession of 
osteopathy, or injured Dr. Hildreth. 

The work of Dr. Hildreth during the ten years that he has been in the pro- 
fession is known of all men. He has been in the forefront of most of the 
fights for the legal recognition of osteopathy and of the good service he has 
rendered there it is needless to speak. We believe the members of the pro- 
fezsion will be able to sift out the gist of this contention, reduce it to its prop- 
er proportions, and assign to each of these men his proper place in the pro- 
fession. Both have great and peculiar talents, differing in kind, and it is 
our earnest hope that henceforth they will be employed for the good of our 
common cause. We trust that the ranks will be closed up and that we may 
- move forward as one man in our great work. “Let us have peace.” 


CAMPAIGN LITERATURE. 


The paper by Dr. Link en “The Claims of the A. O. A. Upon Non-Mem- 
bers” will be put in pamphlet form and sent, postpaid, to any prospective 
members whose names may be furnished by any member of the association. 
We will enclose with each pamphlet an application blank. We have, for some 
iime, felt the need of literature, setting forth the claims of the association up- 
on non-members, and we feel that Dr. Link’s paper meets the requirements. 

Tn order to make any campaign for members effective personal work must 
be done, and we request those who may ask for literature to be sent, to sup- 
plement the printed pamphlet with a personal letter. Upon request we will 
furnish copies of Dr. Link’s paper to be distributed at meetings of city, dis- 
trict or state associations. 
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THE ST. LOUIS MEETING. 

The committee on local arrangements for the next annual meeting of the 
A. O. A. have decided upon the “Inside Inn” as headquarters. This mag- 
nificent hotel, as its name indicates, is inside the world’s fair grounds. As 
the sessions of the A. O. A. will be held inside the grounds this arrangement 
is undoubtedly the best that could have been made. It renders unnecessary 
the trouble and annoyance of going to and from the place of meeting in 
crowded street. cars, and makes it easy for those who wish to visit. the fair 
between sessions to do so. We are assured that rates will be reasonable and 
that everything possible will be done for the comfort of those in attendance. 
Don’t forget the date, July 5, 6, 7 and 8. 


From the Oregonian, a paper published at Portland, Ore., we learn that 
the board of medical examiners of that state will, in the near future, cause 
the arrest of osteopaths practicing there on the charge of violating the provi- 
sions of the medical practice act. In all essentials the section of the statutes 
under which praceedings will be instituted is identical with the Ohio law, 
which was construed favorably to the contentions of the osteopaths by the 
Ohio supreme court in 1899, 

It appears to be the old story over again—the success of the osteopaths is 
injuring the practice of the old school doctors, hence the appeal to the law. 
It is said that the osteopaths of Oregon rather welcome the test. 


The sixth annual meeting of the Wisconsin Osteopathic Association will 
be held in Oshkosh, Wednesday and Thursday, February 24th and 25th, 
1904. . A cordial invitation to attend is extended to all osteopaths in and out 
of Wisconsin. Drs. Hildreth, Forbes, Clark and J. B. Littlejohn are ex- 
pected to be present. 


The A. O. A. has gained but six members during the past month, but now 
that the holidays are past, and the greatest meeting in the history — of 
osteopathy is approaching, the work of recruiting the membership will doubt- 
less go forward with greater activity than ever. 


The publication of the Philadelphia Journal of Osteopathy was suspendeal 
last May. The board of directors of the Philadelphia College of Osteopathy 
have decided to publish the journal as a quarterly and the first issue will ap- 
pear this month. ; 


PURCHASE OF THE S. C. 0. BY THE A. S. 0. 

The purchase by the American School of Osteopathy of the S. S. Still Col- 
lega of Osteopathy has been announced, both from Kirksville and Des 
Moines. Dr. Warren Hamilton, secretary of the A. S. O., writes us under 
date of December 18th, as follows: 


“We have bought the entire stock of the Still College at Des Moines and it will here- 
after be under the management of the A. S. QO. For the present there will be no change in 
the faculty of the institution. * * * The deal was only consummated a few days ago and 
we have nothing special to announce at present.” 


The following addressed to “Still College Graduates” is taken from a 
statement. signed by the trustees of the S.C. O., which appeared in a supple- 
ment to the Cosmopolitan Osteopath tor December: 

“Dear Friends and Fellow-workers:—We have the pleasure to make an announcement 
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that we believe will be heralded with joy by all our graduates and the osteopathic world 
generally. For a long time there has existed a sharp and sometimes acrimonious competi- 
tion between this college and the parent school at Kirksville. The officers of the two insti- 
tutions have just completed an extended conference which has resulted in a merging or 
union of the two institutions under one financial maagement which will for the future re- 
move all elements of friction. The two institutions will still go forward and both be 
strengthened and upbuilded even more advantageously than before, 

“There will be no change of officers or professors of either of them and the high ambi- 
tions for good scholarship and good teaching of your alma mater will now be more fully real- 
ized than ever before.” 


We would be glad if we could give more fully the plans for conducting 
these colleges, but for the present will have to rest content with the assurance 
that this arrangement has adjusted a lesion that for some time has occasioned 
more or less irritation and discord. Upon this consummation we feel that 
not only the two colleges, but the profession generally, are to be congratulated, 

Since the foregoing was written we have received a copy of the following 
cireular letter which throws more light on the situation: 


An Announcement to the Graduates of the S. S. Still College of Osteopathy at Des Moines, 
Iowa. 
Kirksville, Mo., Dec. 25, 1905. 

Dear Doctor :—-Doubtless you have already been apprised of the change in the manage- 
ment of the S. S. Still College of Osteopathy at Des Moines. 

At a recent date the entire capital stock of that school was purchased by the American 
School of Osteopathy and the school at Des Moines will be continued under the same man- 
agement as the A. S. O. We expect to operate both schools for an indefinite time with bur 
few, if any, changes in the faculties at either place, or in the present methods of management. 

The idea of merging the two schools is not entertained. as it is considered to be imprac- 
ticable, at least, at the present time or in the near future. Rumors that the Des Moines 
school will be moved to Kirksville or that the A. S. O. will be moved to Des Moines are en- 
tirely without foundation. It is our intention to maintain the present high standard of 
work at both places. 

The loyalty of the graduates of the S. S. Still College of Osteopathy to their alma mater 
is well known, and we trust that the same loyalty will continue with the same commendable 
zeal as heretofore. 

We expect to matriculate new classes at both Des Moines and Kirksville in February 
as heretofore. 

We believe that since both schools are under the same management an opportunity will 
be afforded for improvement at both places and a better feeling in the profession will be 
brought about. 

We are already in receipt of many congratulatory letters from graduates of both schools 
and we believe that the change will be endorsed by the entire profession, 

Yours truly, 
AMERICAN SCNOOL OF OSTEOPATHY. 

If you do not possess a bust of Dr. A. T. Still and desire one for your office, one will 
be sent on request. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


That the X-ray machine is a candidate for the therapeutic junk heap there can be no doubt. 
Some time ago Thomas A. Edison sounded the note of alarm, based on his own experience 
while experimenting with it. The injuries did not appear until five years after, and resulted 
in a peculiar malady with which he is now afflicted. and the end is not yet, for the degenera- 
tion is still going on. His assistant also suffered injuries which resulted in the loss of his 
arms. It would seem that a warning coming from a man of Edison’s standing in the electri- 
cal world should have some effect on the medical men, but their journals are strangely silent 
concerning it. Can it be that there is too much capital invested in such office adornment to 
have it rendered valueless, save for diagnostic work, by such disclosures? Dr. Heincke, of 
Leipsic., has proved by exhaustive experiments with animals that systematic exposure to X- 
rays, already known to be harmful to the skin, is also very damaging to the internal organs. 
especially the spleen and brain, resulting in death after emaciation, fear, languor and pros- 
tration, hence what must be the sensations of patients who have allowed themselves to be 
experimented upon with this terrible agent. only to find that they have incurred a greater 
danger in their efforts to escape the lesser? It is a strange thing, but no sooner is a new 
substance or element discovered than it is immediately suspected of some marvelous curative 
power, which is a confession of the weakness of contemporary medical therapeutics. No 
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sooner was the discovery of radium announced than it was used in an attempt to restore the 
sight and in the treatment of lupus and such disorders, notwithstanding the warning of Prof. 
Curie, its discoverer, that it was capable of inflicting fearful injuries. Must a healing agent 
be dangerous to attract notice from the medical men? 

Brooklyn, N. Y. Cnartes TEALL, D. O. 


At the last meeting of the American Medical Association, Dr. J. Madison Taylor, of Phila- 
delphia, read a paper printed in the New York Medical Journal, December 19th, entitled “Re- 
marks on Mechanotherapy, Massage, Bone-setting and Osteopathy,” and coming from the 
source it did and being read before the body it was, one would expect to find a modicum of 
truth, or at least that the author had gone into the subject sufficiently to grasp the fundamen- 
tal principles, but, alas, he has fallen by the wayside, as have ail of his medical brethren when 
writing on this hated subject—osteopathy. He says he has always been interested in mechano- 
therapy, and when he heard of osteopathy he approached it gladly and with a receptive mind. 
He read all that he could find printed about the new science and interviewed every osteopath 
he could reach, and then draws the conclusion that it is massage and not very good massage 
at that. To quiet the nerves of his fellow practitioners as to the inroads the osteopath is mak- 
ing on his preserves. he says: ‘To give an illustration of the teachings of the osteopathic 
schools and to set at rest as to the mysterious powers these gentlemen do or do not possess. 
let the following facts be considered: Two men, one a graduate from Stockholm and the 
other from Copenhagen, took the course at Kirksville under Dr. Still, and they both assured 
me that they learned no facts of importance not already known to them.” 

Do any of the Kirksville people recall these two men who showed such aptitude that they 
were unable to distinguish the difference between Swedish movement and osteopathy? It is 
not strange that they applied to the distinguished author for employment at their old work. 
Thus is the mind of the American Medical Association quited by the unsupported word of 
two masseurs. 

He admits that the osteopath has an imperfect knowledge of the vaso-motor mechanism— 
why imperfect ; don’t we all get our physiology from the same source?—and that the field of 
manual therapeutics is boundless, but should be in the hands of the educated physician, who 
would be too busy to apply it and write a prescription instead, so he practically says that 
osteopathy is making boasts which it cannot sustain, but that the medical man knows all 
about it and can do it better, but won't. In a word, the association was regaled with the 
time-worn statement that osteopathy is massage. Is there any hope for the medical profession 
when a leader, after years of study and investigation, is unable to see any difference between 
osteopathy and massage? Is it pure stupidity or are they hiding their heads in the sand, hop- 
ing the storm will blow over? At any rate, a sick and suffering world will look in vain for 
relief by mechanotherapy from the hands of the medical profession as long as there are 
knives to cut and organs to remove or a multitude of chemical agents to tempt the credulous. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. CnHarLes C. TEALL, D. O. 


For some time I have desired to write you of the sanatorium I found in Atlanta, Ga., in 
charge of Drs. Elizabeth and Mary Ewing. They have taken a large house on Peachtree and 
North Pryor streets, accessible by car line to all parts of the city, have furnished it through- 
out, and are filling it with patients. I was so glad to find a place in a southern clime where 
I can send my patients in need of a change from this northern city with its lake winds, and 
also where they may have the best osteopathic care at the same time, with good nursing and 
well regulated diet. 

I think all osteopaths throughout the north should be informed as to the existence of such 
health resorts. The drives, alone, about Atlanta are sufficient to give a patient a good start 
towards health. 

The rates of this sanatorium are not exorbitant and the environments are cheerful. 

HELEN GippiIncs, D. O. 

611 New England Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


ETHICS. 


It is certainly gratifying to all who have the welfare of osteopathy at heart to notice the 
interest being taken by the profession in the subject of ethics. In my opinion it is a subject 
of vital importance to us and there is urgent need for the adoption of an ethical code. But 
great caution should be exercised in dealing with this question, it seems to me, and it would 
be the part of wisdom to indulge in more preliminary discussion before we seriously consider 
the adoption of any set form of professional conduct. This is made more apparent by the 
recent publication of the code read before the Cleveland meeting. ‘In some respects this 
code has merit, but in other very important respects it is in need of revision. After dwelling 
fittingly upon the exalted nature of the physician’s calling and setting forth the “higher stand- 
ard of moral excellence” required, the statement is made that among other criminal practices 
the physician should “‘present an inflexible opposition” to “the procurement of abortion when 
not necessary to save the life of the mother.”” Now I would ask by what scientific, osteopathic 
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or moral law is abortion ever justifiable? To my mind it is unequivocally condemned by God 
and true science, and last of all should osteopaths go on record as sanctioning under any cir- 
cumstances a practice so unscientific and hideous. True science never finds morality an ob- 
stacle, and nothing shows the falsity of the old medical practice more clearly than its variance 
with Christian ethics. 

It is notorious that its physicians lean more toward Pagan philosophy than Christianity, 
and the damage this has wrought should prompt osteopaths to avoid such pitfalls. It was 
indeed this decadence of the old school, through too absolute a loyalty to Hippocrates, that 
made osteopathy possible; and Dr. Still’s strength lay as much in emphasizing the mastery 
and Providence of God as made manifest in the construction of man, as in his opposition to 
the fallacies of medicine, or even of the devising of his own peculiar method. This is the 
precious nugget in osteopathy, and while we shall never have reason for forsaking our theory 
of mechanical causation and manual treatment of disease, this nugget is the rock upon which 
the safety of our system must ever rely. It is what blazed the way to those beneficent dis- 
coveries that have raised up osteopathy. 

Let us then hold fast to our Christian God, and espceially when we formulate our code of 
ethics. Let us not defame our calling by countenancing “infant damnation” in any sense, 
and upon any pretext. We should grossly dishonor our founder and disrupt our cause if we 
permitted the entrance into our professional lives of any of those false doctrines that prosti- 
tute both science and religion, and that have played such sad havoc with the medical profes- 
sion in the past. Scripture says, “Honor the physician for the need thou hast of him, for the 
Lord hath created him.” Shall we then join with those who so impiously dishonor Him, and 
shall we defy His mandate “Thou shalt not kill” by sanctioning the taking of human life? I 
know the argument of exception is a clever one, and the plea of self defense is made for the 
mother, but it is more clever than true. The plea of self defense falls flat when we con- 
sider that the unborn child is not an unjust aggressor against its parent’s life. It is the in- 
nocent product of the parent’s own deliberate act and is in no wise responsible for its pres- 
ence; therefore it cannot be called an unjust aggressor and unjust aggression must be proven 
before a plea of self defense can be successfully established. 

Perhaps I am making too much of this matter. The framers of the code may have had no 
knowledge of the error. Such things do creep into manuscripts unawares, and doubtless the 
seriousness of the passage did not appear to them. I sincerely hope so; for it is difficult to 
believe that any osteopath could hold such ideas or pursue such a practice when the very 
word osteopathy stands for all that is opposed to it. 

Let us, above all things, keep our hands clean and free of the blood of innocent babes un- 
born. Let God to whom all life belongs, take mother and child rather than attempt to save 
the life of one by murdering the least offensive and mose defenseless of the two. Usually in- 
competency in the physician is to blame for disastrous deliveries, but if the means employed 
are such as reason and custom ordinarily approve of, and contain no undue menace to the life 
of either parent or child, and yet fail—then no scientific or moral law has been violated and 
the cause of humanity has been faithfully subserved. The universal advocacy of the reverse 
of this would soon accomplish the extinction of the race, and extinction would be but the be- 
ginning of its just punishment. 

Detroit, Mich. Harry BrRovuGHTON SULLIVAN, D. O. 


RESIGNATION OF “THE OSTEOPATHIC PHYSICIAN’ AS OFFICIAL BULLETIN 
OF THE A. O. A. 
To the Trustees of the American Osteopathic Association : 

Fellow Osteopaths :—I herewith tender to your honorable body the resignation of The Os- 
teopathic Physician as the “Official Bulletin” of the American Osteopathic Association. In 
the same sentence permit me to pledge anew the perpetual loyalty of my pen and columns to 
further the influence, growth and maturity of the osteopathic profession, the American Os- 
teopathic Association and all of the lesser societies ; the schools that are creditable to us, and, 
lastly, to whomsoever and to whatever makes for the good of our science and the upbuilding 
of our profession. 

By resigning the commission which I created for myself with your approval at Milwaukee 
sixteen months ago, I do not mean that our actual relationship as factors and co-workers in 
the cause of advancing our profession shall be altered in the least. My editorial course would 
not in any particular have been different from what it has been if I had never carried the pen- 
nant “Official Bulletin” at the masthead of my paper. The work which “The O. P.” has been 
enabled to do and is still laboring to do for the association was of its own initiative, evolved 
out of its own resources and shaped entirely by its own counsels. Therefore, in saying that 
the editorial and news policy of “T'he O. P.” remains unchanged, I wish you to entertain no 
doubt that its influence and power is still yours to command for the right and just, as far as 
you can make use of it in your official capacity and individually as practitioners, 

Permit me to attest further that our connection as official and official editor has to me been 
entirely pleasant, free from all disagreements or misunderstandings, and that I have appre- 
ciated the confidence that you have reposed in me throughout this period. I deem it a thing to 
be proud of, that this confidence has been great enough to give the stamp of official authority 
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to The Osteopathic Physician through a critical period, while fully understanding that its edi- 
tor’s utterances were entirely his own and subject to no restraint or authority other than his 
own judgment and avowed principles. 

The best usefulness of my paper to the profession. in my belief, lies along this line of abso- 
lute independence. As long as I conduct it its policy will remain—as it has been from the 
outset—tree, fair and fearless. Under no circumstances would I allow The Osteopathic Physi- 
cian to be muzzled as to its editorial policy. I do not concede that any one within our profes- 
sion knows the newspaper as a business and profession better than myself, and I naturally 
would not have as much confidence in any one else’s views of management as my own. While 
it is entirely true that no issue has ever arisen between you as a body and myslf, and that 
you have never, in any way, tried to control my utterances or news reports—although I have 
solicited your criticisms and suggestions freely for consideration—yet the point has been 
raised by Dr. A. G. Hildreth, chairman of the legislative committee of the A. O. A., in con- 
nection with certain criticisms that he has chosen to lodge against “The O. P.” that its utter- 
ances ought to be subject to your control. 

At the first suggestion of such a thing, therefore, I must declare that The Osteopathic 
Physician under no circumstances would consent to be dictated to, were the occasion to re- 
quire it in the judgment of others than Dr. Hildreth. As a newspaper, journal of opinion, 
and political organ for the whole profession, it must, throughout its career, remain answer- 
able to its subscribers alone—to the profession at large—for the reliability and wisdom of its 
utterances, 

Inasmuch as this point has never before been mentioned since you accepted my proposal to 
serve the organization at Milwaukee, I believe that resigning my commission now may relieve 
you of possible embarrassment in the future quite as well as myself, I shall also feel greater 
freedom in exercising the editorial prerogative in case of such an attack as has been leveled at 
me by Dr. Hildreth in this instance. So, for these reasons, it is my judgment that I should 
now return the commission held with so much satisfaction to myself for sixteen months past. 
I shall trust to retain, throughout my editorial labors in behalf of the profession, the same 
measure of approval, encouragement and co-operation from you. one and all, which you have 
vouchsafed to me in the period of our official connection. 

With best wishes for the association work and yourself individually, I am 

Faithfully and fraternally yours, 
HENRY STANHOPE BUNTING, D. O. 


The above resignation, like all matters for the consideration of the trus- 
tees, was regularly submitted to them by the president. A recent letter from 
President. Hazzard informs us that the resignation was accepted. 


REMOVAL NOTICES. 
The following members of the A. O. A. have changed their locations since the December 
SOURNAL Was issued: 
Lilian F. Wells, Wallingford, Cenn., to 118 Lisbon street, Lewiston, Me. 
J. W. Hofsess, 3100 Groveland avenue, to 2938 Lake Park avenue, Chicago. 
A. A. Basye, Sault de Ste Marie, to Houghton, Mich. 
Asa M. Willard, Dillon, to Missoula, Mont. 
G. Winfield Patten, 316 Lexington avenue, to 1 West Sixty-eighth street, New York. 
Herbert Vastine, Harrisburg, to 42 North Ninth street, Reading, Pa. 
Charles J. Muttart, 414 Pennsylvania building, to 361 Mint Arcade building, Philadelphia. 
Sanford T. Lyne, Leavenworth, Kas., to 1327 A Troost avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 
J. T. I. Morris, Wheeler building, to 801-804 Harrison building, Columbus, O. 


BOOK REVIEW ‘RETURN TO NATURE.” 

The text-of this work was written by Adolf Just, of Germany. The author at the outset 
rejects science. He says it “rests on error and is followed by disaster.”” The gist of his 
teachings for the preservation of health and the cure of disease is summed up in the follow- 
ing: For all conditions he insists upon the use of what he calls the “natural bath.” In 
wounds, boils, inflamations, etc., the treatment prescribed is the application of a plaster of 
moist earth or clay. He advises frequent light and air baths, i.e., going naked. He seems to 
deplore the fact that fire was discovered, and urges a diet of uncooked fruit and nuts. Some 
attention is also given to the “soul life,” in its relation to health, but a full consideration of 
this subject is to be given in a subsequent volume, 

The author is a consistent, though possibly radical, naturopath. His argument at all times 
is for a “return to nature.” 

We have read the book with considerable interest, and believe it well, as occasion offers, to 
get the viewpoint of those who hold different ideas of the cause and cure of disease. The 
book consists of 280 pages, not counting the supplement, which gives a description of the 
“Jungborn,” a naturopathic sanitarium. It was translated from the German and is for 
sale by Benedict Lust, editor of the Naturopath, 111 East 59th St., New York. 
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PERSONAL MENTION. 

Born, November 15th, to Dr. and Mrs. 8S. H. Runyon, Laredo, Texas, a son. 

Dr. John Foster McNary, Milw aukee, Wis., was married on December 23 to Miss Mildred 
Anderson, of that city. 

Dr. Cecil R. Rogers, 275 Central Park, West, New York, has recently enlarged his quar- 
ters. He has been at the above address for four years. 

The partnership heretofore existing between Drs. M. F, Hulett and J. T. L. Morris, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, was dissolved on January 1, 1904. Dr. Hulett will retain the quarters at Dlo West 
Broad street. Dr. Morris, who will have associated with him Dr. Ellanore Poland, will be 
located at 801-803-804 Harrison building. 

Dr. BE. R. Booth and family, of Cincinnati, spent December 19th in Chattanooga. They 
were on their way to Florida for a two weeks’ vacation. The doctor informs us that the His- 
tory of Osteopathy, which he is now enguged in writing, is progressing nicely, and that he 
expects to have it completed by the time of the A. O. A. meeting in St. Louis, 
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A Moderate Priced LOOSE LEAF LEDGER for Osteopaths. 


Milwaukee, Wis., Dec. 7th, 1903. 
THE HEINN CO., City. 
Permit me to congratulate you upon the special form prepared for kéeping my accounts. 
Your system is certainly very clever and exceedingly efficient. Have discarded entirely my “Card 
System”’ as I find your Loose Leaf Ledger much more convenient and satisfactory. I am also pleased 
to note that instead of 250 live accounts the covers expand to hold over 400. 
Very Truly Yours, 
LESLIE E. CHERRY. 


BINDINGS: Full Duck, $4.50. Half Leather, Cloth Sides, $6.00. Full Russia, $6.50. Half Cordu- 
roy, $7.50. THE HEINN CO., Department O, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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DIRECTORY OF MEMBERS 


IN GOOD STANDING IN AMERICAN OSTEOPATHIC ASSOCIATION. 


President—Charles Hazzard, 19 East 38th St., 
New York, N. 
Ast Vice-Prest.—Ellen L. B. Ligon, Y. M. C. A, 
Bldg., Mobile, Ala. 
24 Vice-Prest.—Dain L. Tasker, 414-417 Grant 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Secretary—Mrs. Irene Harwood Ellis, 14 
Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass 

Assistant Secretary—H. L. Chiles, lis Metcait 
Bldg., Auburn, N. Y. 

Treasurer—M. F. Hulett, Wheeler Bldg., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


Trustees. 


Three Years Term— 

Miss Edythe F. Ashmore, 46 Valpey Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich. 

A. S. Melvin, 400, 57 Washington St., 
Illinois, 

Harry M. 
burg, 


Two Years Term— 
A. Ellis, 144 Huntington Ave., 
Mass. 


Chicago, 


Vastine, 109 Locust St., Harris- 


Boston, 


A. I. 
Te 


Evans, 301 Miller Bldg., Chattanooga, 
nn. 


H. H. Gravett, Piqua, Ohio. 


One Year Term— 

Mrs. Nettie H. Bolles, 
Denver, Col. 

R. W. Bowling, Franklin, Ky. 

Cc. H. Whitcomb, 392 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, 
New York, 


1457-59 Ogden St., 


Standing Committees. 


Committee on Publication— 

Chairman—W. F. Link, 703 Empire Bldg., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Edythe F. Ashmore, 46 Valpey Bldg., De- 
troit, Mich, 

Chas. C. Teall, The Imperial, 1198 Pacific St., 
Brooklyn, New York. 


Committee on Education— 


Chairman—-C. M. Turner Hulett, 
England Bildg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


1208 New 


Warren B. Davis, 912 Herman Bldg., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

E. R. Booth, 601-603 Traction Bldg., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


Committee on Legislation— 


Chairman—A. G. Hildreth, 803 N. 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Walter J. Novinger, 147 E. State St., Trenton, 
New Jersey. 

T. L. Ray, Board of Trade Bldg., Ft. Worth, 
Texas, 


Garrison 


Members. 


Note.—The letter preceding the name in- 
dicates the school from which graduated, 
thus: 

A.—American School, Kirksville, Mo. 
Ac.—American College of Osteopathic Medi- 
cine and Surgery, Chicago, Ill. 
At.—Atlantic College, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Bn.—Boston Institute, Boston, Mass. 
C.—Colorado College of Osteopathy, 


Colo. 
Ce.—California College of Osteopathy, 
Francisco, Cal. 
M.—Milwaukee College, Milwaukee, Wis. 
ee College of Osteopathy, Bos- 
ton, 
N.—Northern "College, Minneapolis, ‘Minn. 
oo —Northwestern College, Fargo, N. D. 
—Pacifie School, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Ph Philadelphia College, Philadelphia, Pa. 
§S.C.—Still College, Des Moines, Iowa. 
S.S.—Southern School, Franklin, Ky. 


ALABAMA. 
$.S.—Baird, M., 46 Moses Bldg., Montgomery. 
A.—Chapman, Nora A., 225 Dauphin St., Mo- 
A.- Ellen L. B., Y. M. C. A. Bldg., 


Mobile. 
8. §.—Markham, S. P., Hill Bldg., Anniston. 
46 Moses Bldg., ssont- 


$.S.—Richards, 8S. D., 46 
gomery. 


Denver, 


San 


ARKANSAS. 
8. J., 510 Chestnut 
ull. 
8.C. Lillian G., 510 Chestnut 
ne Bluff. 
a oo A. H., 172 Central Ave., Hot 
A.—Wilson William C., Eureka Springs. 
ARIZONA. 
P.—Martin, George W., Tucson. 


CALIFORNIA. 

TI’.—Bailey, Chas. A., 10th and Flower Sts., Los 
Angeles. 

8.C.—Bond, Ernest C., 9 Josse Block, San Diego 

Cce.—Burke, Isaac, 1401 Van Ness Ave., San 
Francisco. 

A.—Burton, Geo. F., Frost Bldg., Los Angeles. 

l.—Coldwells, Jos. A. 903 South Broadway, Los 
Angeles. 

A.—Creswell, 
Diego. 

N.—Crow, Louise P., 676 Westlake Ave., Los 
Angeles. 

A.—Deming, Lee C., 413 O. T. Johnson Bldg., 

Los Angeles 

Bn.—Elliott, D. il, 1802 C St., San Diego. 

P.—Ford, Chas. r., Starr King Bldg., 
Francisco. 

S.C.—Gault, Sophia L., Monrovia, Cal. 

P.—Haines, Cyrus A., State Bldg., Sacramento. 

4.—Hill, Kate Childs, 2108 Shattuck Ave., 
Lerkeley. 

P.—Hunt, John O., 416 Grant Bldg., Los Angeles 

P.—Keyes, Ida A, lith and Flower Sts., Los 


P~Sen Frank A., 11th and Flower Sts., Los 
Angeles. 

Ce.—Lawrence, J. Lovell, 424 Post St., 
Francisco. 

Ce.—Madden, Agnes G., 588 Sutter St., 
Francisco. 

Co—Martin, Frank L., 234 Post St., San Fran- 
cisco. 

Ce.—Morrison, Thomas W., 799 Bush St., San 
Francisco. 

P.—Miles, Henry F., 21 and 22 Stoll Bldg., Sac- 
ramento. 

A.—Moore, A. C., 204 Sutter St., 


cisco, 
P.—Newell, Kate, 1387 W. 12th St., Los Angeles. 


Lena, 30-32 Sefton Block, San 


San 


San 
San 


San Fran- 
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P.—Phinney, C. H., 10th and Flower Sts., 
Ios Angeles. 

$.C.—Rule, J. C., 121 Geary St., San Francisco. 

—— T. W.,927 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco, 

$.C.—Spencer, Eliz. A., Union Square Bldg., 
San Francisco. 

Ce.—Stuart, ad V., 588 Sutter St., 
Francise 

Newell, 417 Grant Bldg., Los 

es. 


nge 
ii Anna E., 414 Grant Bldg., 
ngele 
P.—Tasker, Dain L., 414-417 Grant Bldg., Los 
Angeles. 
P.—Whiting, Clement A., South Pasadena. 
M.—Wood, Ida S., South Pasadena. 
P.—_Wright, A. A., Theatre Bldg., San Jose. 
P.—Wright, Anna a, Theatre Bldg., San Jose. 
P.—York, W. R., Hotel Afton, Los ‘Angeles. 


COLORADO. 


A.--Bolles, N. A., 1457-59 Ogden St., Denver. 

A.—Bolles. Mrs. Nettie H., 1457-59 59 Ogden St., 
Denver, 

A.—Brown, L. S., 33 Masonic Temple, Denver, 

C.—Burion, Hasseltine A., 667 S. Tremont St., 
Denver. 

C.—Furry, Frank I., 514 Charles Blk., Denver. 

©.—Hilton, Bertha, 5 and 6 The Cheshire, 


Denver, 
N. S., 528 Main St., Grand 


A.—Johnson, 
Junction. 
A.—Reid, Chas. C., 308 Temple Court, Denver. 
C.—Ross, Hettie M., 1457 Ogden St., Denver. 
C.--Work, Mae Johnson, 510 18th Avenue, 
Denver, 


Los 


CONNECTICUT, 


A.—Paul, Arthur H., 3811 Court Exchange 
Bidg., Bridgeport, 

A.—W — Wm. , 47 Prospect St., Water- 
ury. 


FLORIDA. 


A.—Urbain, Victor P., New Giddens Bldg., 
Tampa, 


GEORGIA, 


A.—Hardin, M. C., 704 Lowndes Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ph.—Turner, L. Newell, 7 Jones St., West, 
Savannah. 


IDAHO. 


A.—Morris, H. D., 34 1st National Bank Bldg., 
Boise. 


ILLINOIS, 


A.—Atkins, W. A., Clinton. 

‘A.—Bernard, Roy, 201 Trude Bldg., Chicago. 

A.—Bartholomew, E. J., 407 Stone Biédg., 
hicago, 

A.—Bischoff. Fred, Waukega 

A.—Blake, 57 Washington St., Chi- 


cago. 
S., Rooms 508-510, 57 Wash- 


A.—Bunting, H. 
ington St., Chicago. 
A.—Burner, Ethel Louise, 208 Unity Bldg., 
Bloomington. 
G. H., 66 Trude Bldg., 
S.c—Carpenter, Mrs. G. H., 506 Trude Bldg., 
rs. Georgia, 413 Capital Ave., 


a Walter C., 413 E. Capital Ave., 
Springfield. 
A.—Chambers, Etta O., Genes 
A.—Cunningham, J. D., S01 Bldg., 
A.—Davis, W. 211 E. Wood S&t., 
‘A.—Dressel, "s., Toulon. 
A.—Fager, "Emma C., Havana. 
A.—Fisher, Albert, Sr., cor. 63d and Stuart 
Ave., Chicago. 
A.—Gage, Fred V., 901 Champlain Bldg., 
Chicago. 


Paris. 
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A.—Goodspeed, Almeda J., 901 Champlain 
Bldg., Chicago. 

A.—Hartford, Illinois pate. Champaign, 

A.—Hofsess, J. W., 2938 ke Park ave., 
Chicago. 

A.—Keith, Archie M., Greenville. 

A.—King, Mary A., 42 Auditorium Bldg., 
Chicago. 

A.—Kretschmar, H., Trude Bldg., Chicago. 

A.—Landes, Agnes. 2030 Clarendon Ave., 
Chicago, 

A.—Linnell, J. A., 57 Washington St., Chicago. 

Ac. Littlejohn, B., 497 West Monroe 
Shicago 

Ac. Littlejohn, Mrs. J. B., 497 W. Monroe St., 


A—Littlejotn, J. Martin, 286 Warren Avenue, 


shicago. 
Edgar G., 228 Woolner Bidg., 


1 Mrs. Edgar G., 228 Woolner Bldg., 
or 


ja. 
A.-—-Martin, 405 Powers Bldg., De- 
eatur. 
A.—McBurney, Mrs. M. T., 121 E. 5ist Boule- 
vard, Chicago, 
A.—Pitts, Eugene, 317 Eddy Bldg., Bloomington. 
A.—McConnell, Carl P., , 500, 57 Wash- 
ington St., Chicag 
Building, 


A.—MeDougall, J. 
A.—Melvin A. S., 400 57 Washington Street, 


Chicago. 

Chicago. 

A.—Milner, Clara L., 4300 Ellis Ave., Chicago. 

a Mary E., 403 Maloney Building, 
awa, 


—- Eugene, 317 Eddy Bldg., Blooming- 

on. 

$8.C.—Robie, Ella L., 112 W. State St., Rock- 
ford. 


$.C.—Robie, R. L., Rockford. 
a John J., 315 The Temple, Dan- 


ville 
126 State St., Chicago. 
1010-14 Champlain Bildg., 


Clara L., 23-24 The Spurling, 


Elmer, 


A.—Shove, Florence I., 
A.—Sullivan, J. H., 
Chicago, 
Bn.—Todson, 
Elgin. 
A.—Van Horne, Helen, Room 908, 57 Wash- 


ington &t., Chicago. 

A.--Wendell, Canada, 228 Woolner Building, 
Peoria, 

A.--Whittaker, Esther, Perry. 

A.—Wiles, A. M., Jerseyville. 

A.—Willard, Jessie H., 701 Champlain Bldg., 


Chicago. 
A.—Young, Alfred Wheelock, 42 
Bldg., Chicago. 


INDIANA. 


A.—Brown, Ethel E., 401 Law Bldg., 134 E. 
Market St., Indianapolis. 

A.—Crow, E. C., Spohn Bidg., Elkhart. 

A.—Fogarty, Julia A., 312 E. Market Street, 


Auditorium 
Michigan City. 
A.—Holland, J. E. P., Bloomington. 
A.—Kinsinger, J. B., 312 W. Second St., Rush- 
A.—Linhatt, Curtis C., 416 N. First St., Ev- 
ansvil ille. 
A.—Maltby, J. W., 734 N. Capitol Ave., In- 
dianapolis. 
A.—Maxwell, G. C., 36 W. Market St., Hunt- 
ington. 
A.—MecConnell, W. A., Iroquois Bldg., Marion. 
A.—MeNicoll, Miss D. E., Frankfort. 
A.—Reese, D. H., 36 W. Market St. Hunt. 
ington. 
A.—Smith, Frank H., Kokom 
A.—Spaunhurst, J. F., 529 Bldg., 
Indianapolis. 
A.—Tull, Geo., 45 When Bldg., Indianapolis. 
‘A.—Vyverberg, Kryn T., 9 Milford Block, 
LaFayette. 
INDIAN TERRITORY. 
A.—Shackleford, J. W., Ardmore. 
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IOWA, 
S.C.—Alcorn, J. Ralph, Still College, Des- 
Moines. 
A.—Baughman, J. S., 523 Division St., Bur- 
lington. 


$.C.—Burd, Walter Clarence, 317 Masonic 
Temple, Cedar Rapids. 
A.—Byrne, Jos. F., Court and Second, Ot- 
tumwa. 
Arthur Still, 218 Lynn St., Iowa 
t 


S.C.—l’orbes, H. W., DesMoines. 

A.—Gates, Mary A., Leon. 

A.—Hibbetts, U. M., 721 Broad St., Grinnell. 

A.—Hook, Albert E., Cherokee. 

&.C.—Kerr, Janet M., Grinnell. 

A.—McClean, Roberta, 1021 College Ave., 
Iowa Falls. 

8.C.--Spencer, Charles H., 1422 Locust St., Des 

oin 

A.—Still, S., DesMoines. 

A.—Still, Mrs. 8. S., DesMoines. 

$8.C.—Still, J. A., DesMoines. 

N.—Thompson, L. O., Red Oak. 


8.C.—Weir, T. P., Winterset. 
KANSAS, 


A.—Bower, J. H., Salina. 
A.—Hardy, Linda, 118 . Sth St., Topeka, 
A.—McClanahan, Zz L., Paola. 
A.—Taber, Mary E., Medicine Lodge. 
A.—White, B. H., Holton. 


KENTUCKY. 


8.S.—Bowling, R. W., Franklin. 

A.—Coffman, K. W., Owensboro. 

A.—Dinsmoor, §., 734 4th Ave., Louisville. 

§.S.—Gilbert, J. T., Princeton. 

§.8.—Grogan, J. Paducah. 

A.—McKee, James A., 177 N. “Broadway, Lex- 
ington. 

A.—Nelson, H. E., 1208 Second St., Louisville. 

A.—Pearson, M. E., cor 4th and Breckinridge, 
Louisville. 

§.S—South, J. F., Bowling Green. 

S.S.—Weodall, Percy H., Franklin. 


LOUISIANA, 


A.—Mayronne, Mme. Delphine, 406 Wells- 
Fargo Bidg., New Orleans. 


MAINE, 
Bu.—Coburn, D. Wendell, 760 Congress St., 
Portland. 
A.—Covey, Florence A., 766 Congress St., 
Portland. 
Bn.--Ransden, Goodwin, 64 Morse-Oliver Bldg., 
angor. 


A.—Rosebrook, Sophronia T., 766 Congress St., 


Portland, 
A.—Tuttle, Geo. H., 686 Congress St., Portland. 


Me.—Wells, Lilian ¥,, 118 Lisbon St., Lewiston, 
MARYLAND. 


A.—Boyles, J. A., Fidelity Bldg., Baltimore. 
A.—-MeMains, Harrison, 804 Union Trust 
Bldg., Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

N. i Ada A., 178 Huntington Ave., 
ost 

N.—Achorn, C. E., 178 Huntington Avenue, 
Boston. 

Bn. > J. C., 755 Boylston St., Suite 1, 
osto 

Bn.—Bouve, Mrs. D. D. C., 755 Boylston St., 
Poston. 

Bn.—Brown, Dale FE., The Windermere, 
Boston. 


Bn.—Byrkit, Francis K., 755 Boylston St., 
Boston. 


Bn. _— Anna Waldron, 755 Boylston St., 


Bu. ‘Edith Stobo, 20a Huntington Ave., 
Boston. 
Bn. ~~ A., 250a Huntington Ave., 


Bn. Child, "paith F., 755 Boylston Street, 
oston 
A.—Conant, B. Rees, 39 Ellery St., Cambridge. 


Bn.—Crawford, H. T., 176 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. 
Bn.—Clark, Julia C., 178 Huntington Avenue, 


Boston. 

Bn.—Dennette, F. A., 155 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. 

Pn.—Dunsmoor, H. V., 176 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. 


N.—Ellis, S. A., 144 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
A.—Ellis, Irene Harwood, 144 Huntington Ave., 


oston. 

A.—Fassett, F. J., Tyler Hall, Trinity Court, 
Boston. 

Bn.—Fulton, Jessie Oxley, 4 Adams St., Wal- 


tham. 

A.—Harris, W. E., 1010 Massachusetts Ave., 
Cambridge. 

Bn.—Heard, Mary A., 28 Warren St., Roxbury. 

Bn. a, Marion E., 789 Boylston St., 
ost 

Bn.—Leavitt, Frank C., 180 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. 

eae M. T., 12 Colonial Bldg, Spring- 


Bn.—Olmsted, Harry J., 715 Colonial Bldg., 
Boston. 
S.S.—Roark, H. A., 2 Lawrence Bldg., Wal- 


tham. 

Bn.—Robison, Alice A., 101 Dartmouth St., 
Springfield. 

Bu.—-Sheehan, Helen G., 48 Winchester St., 
Brookline. 

A.—Shrum, Mark, 187 Washington St., Lynn. 


Bn.—Taplin, George C., 1069 Boylston St., 


Boston. 
A.—Wheeler, G. A., 416 Marlborough St., 
Boston. 


A.—Wheeler, G. D., 120 N. Emerson St., Mel- 


rose. 

A.—Wheeler, J. D., 416 Mariborough St., 
Boston. 

Bu.—Willey, Marguerite, 166 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. 


MICHIGAN, 
A Anna K., 397 Jefferson Ave., De- 


roit. 
S.C.--Ashmore, Edythe, 213 Woodward Ave., 
Detroit. 
—Lasye, <A. Houghton. 
A.—Beebe, Alive. 205 Post LBldg., Battie 
ree 
A.—Bernard, H. E., 232 Woodward Ave., De- 


troit. 

A.—Blair, J. S., Harrar Block, Owosso. 

A.-—Clarke, George Burt F., 1 and 2 Univer- 
sity Bldg., Detroit. 

A.—Cain, Asa D., 11 Dwight Bldg., Jackson. 

8.C.—Charles, Elmer, Pontiac. 

A.—Chase, L., 32 E. 8th St., Holland. 

A.—Cully, E. W., Flint. 

A.—Dawson, Minnie, 412 The Madison, Detroit. 

A—Gates, O. B., Hastings. 

A.—Glezen, R. A., 111 Pratt Block, Kalamazoo, 

A.—Greene, Emilie L., 305-306 Ferguson Bldg., 
232 Woodward Ave., Detroit. 

—— Wilmer D., 506 Carter Bidg., 
ack 

A.—Harris, Neville E., 611 Bush BIlk., Port 
Huron. 

A.—Jameson, R. E., Fowler Block, Manistee. 

A.—McGavock, Robert E., 116 8. Jefferson 
Ave., Saginaw. 

S$.C.—Miller, Kate R., 408 Bush BIk., Port 
Huron, 
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A.—Mills, W. S., New State Savings Bank 
Bldg. Ann Arbor. 

A.—Peebles, R. B., 111 Pratt Block, Kala. 
mazoo. 

A.—Renshaw, Della, 56 Winder St., Detroit. 

S.C.—Reynolds, S. Blanche, 409 Bush Bldg., 
Port Huron. 

N.—Root, Claude B., Greenville. 

A.—Shorey, J. L., 219 E. Arcn St., Marquette. 

A.—Sieburg, C. G. E., Block, Menom- 

inee. 

N.—Smith, Geo. M., Caenibete Stewart Bldz., 
Mt. Clemens. 

N.—Snow, G. H., 82 Chase Block, Kalamazoo. 


A.—Sullivan, H. B., 213 Woodward Avenue, 
Detroit. 

A.—Sultivan, Mrs. Mary Kelley, 213 Wood- 
ward Ave., Detroit. 


MINNESOTA, 
N.—Bailey, Benj. F., 17th St., South, Minne- 


apolis. 
J. B., New York Life Bldg., St. 


N. 

Nw.—Bottenfield, Susan R., 320 N. Y. Life 
Bldg., Minneapolis. 

.C.—Ely, M. R., Rochester. 

,—Fuller, Marilla E., N. Y. Life Bldg., St 
Paul. 

\.—Gerrish, Clara Thomas, 17 Syndicate Bldg., 
(Minneapolis, 


N.—Harper, H. S., Medical Bldg., Minneapolis. 

aii ~~ meee G. L., 801 Ernst Bldg., St. 
Pau 

N.—Mahony, Anna M., 712 Masonic Temple, 
Mineapolis. 


N.—Moellering, Herman H., 47 E. 6th St., St. 


Paul. 

N.—Moellering, Bertha W., 47 E. 6th St., St. 
Paul. 

lit sg F. D., 99 New York Life Bldg., 


St. Paul. 
A.—Pickler, E. C., 201 Globe Bldg., Minne- 


apolis. 

N.—Stern, G. M., 307 Baltimore Block, St. 
Paul. 

N.—Upton, Charles A., 909 New York Life 


Ridg., St. Paul 


.—Willits, A. G., 201 Globe Bldg., Minne- 
apolis. 
N.—Young, C. W., 801 Ernst Bldg., St. Paul. 
MISSISSIPPI, 
A.—Bullard, Grace, Biloxi. 
A.—Conner, Harriet M., 117 Third St., Hatties- 
burg. 
A.—Haydon, Hollis, Corinth. 
A.—Price, R. L., 104 E. Capital St., Jackson. 
MISSOURI, 
A.—Allison, Adele, 610 Jackson St., Chilli- 


cothe. 

A.—Bailey, Homer Edward, 
Bldg., St. Louis. 

A.—Clark, M. E., Kirksville. 

A.—Conner, W. J., 204 N. Y. Life Bidg., Kan- 
sas City. 

A.—De France, Miss Josephine, 404 Commer- 
cial Bldg., St. Louis. 

A—Harris, M. B., 403 Chemical Bldg., St. 
Louis. 

A.—Harwood, Mary E., 308 N. Y. Life Bldg, 
Karsas_ City. 

A.—Hatten, J. O., 402 Mermod 


203 Odd Fellows 


& Jaccard 


Bldg., St. Louis. 
A.—Hildreth, A. G., 803 N. Garrison Ave., St. 
Louis, 


A.—Hulett, G. D., Kirksville. 
A.—Ingraham, Elizabeth 
tury Bldg., St. Lou 
$.C.—King, A. B., 309 
Bldg.. St. Louis. 
A.--King, T. M., National Ex. 


suite 303 Cen- 
& Jaceard 


Bank Bldg., 


Springfi 
S$.C.—Kroh, J. S., Merchants’ Bank Bldg., Jef- 
ferson City. 


A.—Laughlin, Geo. M., Kirksville. 
A.—Laughlin, Genevieve F., 610 Jackson St., 
Chillicothe. 
A.—Lyne, Sandford T., 1827 A Troost ave., 

Nansas City. 


A.—Link, E. C., Kirksville. 

S.C.—Niehaus, Anna M., 309 Mermod & 
Jaceard Bldg., St. Louis, 

A.—Purdom, Mrs. ‘T. E., Apartment ‘‘A,” 


807 Vorest Ave., Kansas City. 
A.—Schaub, Miss Minnie, 601-2 Carleton Bldg., 
St. Louis. 
ll, A. T. (honorary), Kirksville. 
, ©. E., Kirksville. 
A.—Thomas, W. T., Grand Central Block, 
Sedalia, 
A.—Traughber, Wm. F., Mexico. 
T. J., 1042 N. Grand 


Louis. 
A.—Wilson, Elizabeth V., 348 
St. Louis. 
A.—Young, F. P., Kirksville. 
MONTANA, 


A.—Burton, J. ©C., Missoula. 
8.C. —Hogsett, K. Virginia, Pennsylvania Block, 


Butte. 

A.—Mahaffay, Chas. W., Bldg., 
Helena. 

A.—Willard, Asa M., Missoula. 


Ave., St. 


Century Bldg., 


Pittsburg 


NEBRASKA. 


A.—Cramb, E. M., Tecumseh. 

A.—Frey, Miss Julia V., Alliance. 

A.—Gamble, Frank E., Fremont. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


A.—Gooden, Cora L., 411 Main St., 
Bn.—Gove, John MeClure, 118 N. 
Joncord. 
Bn.—MeVherson, Geo. W., 
NEW JERSEY. 


515 Parke Ave., Plain- 


Laconia. 
Main St., 


Claremont. 
At.—Toston, George R., 
field 


At.--Coffer, New Bruns- 


wick. 


349 George St., 


At.—C ee I. M., 331 Belleville Ave., New- 
ark, 

N.—Davis, Mrs. Violetta S., 19 W. Park St., 
Newark. 

Bn.—Fleck, C. FE., 85 Wlarrison St., East Or- 


ange, 


Bn.—Granberry, PD. W., 408 Main St., Orange. 


Ac.—Herring, Geo. DeWitt, Babcock Bldg., 
Plainfield. 

Ph. Howell, J. C., 169 Myrtle Ave., Vineland. 

At.—Leadbetter, Laura A., Metropolitan Bldg., 
Orange. 


A.—Matthews, 8S. C., 144 Carroll St., Paterson. 
N.—McElhaney, 8S. H., 19 W. Park St., Newark 
A.—Murray, John H., 147 E. State St., Trenton 
A.—Novinger, W. J., 147 E. State St., Trenton. 
A.—Smith, Forrest Preston, 35 Park St., Mont- 


elair. 
A.—Smith, Helen F., 35 Park St.. Montelair. 
A.—Starr, J. F., 119 Park Place, Passaic. 


At.—Whitesel!, Nettie J., Julian’ Place and 
Morris Ave., Elizabeth. 

A.—Wilecox, F. F., 182 Crescent Ave., Plain- 
field, 

A.--Wileox, Nell S., 182 Crescent Ave., Plain- 
field. 


NEW MEXICO, 
A.—King, A. M., 
NEW YORK. 


A.—Bandel, C. F., Hancock St and Nostrand 
Ave., Brooklyn. 

Pu.—Barry, Joanna, 454 Porter Ave.. Buffalo. 

A.—Beall, Francis J., 452 S. Salina St., Syra- 
cuse. 


Roswell. 
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A.—Beeman, E. E., 500 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Nw.—Bissonette, Irene, 1169 Main St., Buffalo. 
N. a Guy W., Presbyterian Bldg., New 
At. —Buster, 


Will L., 209 Prospect Ave., Mt. 
ernon, 
A.—Chiles, Harry L., 118 Metcalf Bldg., Au- 


burn, 
N.—Crawford, W. A., 748-752 Ellicott Sq., 


viffalo. 
M. D., 92 Grand St., Newburgh. 


At.—Custer, 
Lillian B., 803 Chamber of Com- 


Ph.—Dailey, 
merece, Rochester. 
Buf- 


A.--Dieckmann, Louisa, 415 Vermont St., 


falo. 
A.—Drake, J. T., One 


ida. 
A.—Fisher, Albert, Jr., 112 E. Jefferson St., 


Syracuse. 
A.—Gaylord, J. S., 120 State St., Binghamton 
Paul C., 3 Dungan St., Can- 


S.C.—Goodlove, 

andaigua, 
A.—Greene, W. E., 1930 5th Ave., Troy. 
Bn.—Griffis, Frederick H., Middletown. 
$.C.—Guthridge, Walter, 103 Pine St., Corning 
A.—Hadley, Anna, 119 Montague St., Brook- 


lyn. 
A.—Harris, H. M., 356 Ellicott Sq., Buffalo. 
A.—Hart, May V., 140 State St., Albany. 
A.—Hart, Sylvester W., 140 State St., Albany. 
A.—Hazzard, Chas., 19 East 38th St., New York. 
A.—Helmer, Geo, J., 186 Madison Ave., New 


Yor 
A.—Helmer, John N., 128 E. 34th St., New 
or 


N.—Hjardemaal, H. E., 520 Nostrand Ave., 
Brooklyn. 

A.—Knapp, Lester I., 5 W. 34th St., New York. 

At. ied Josephine, New Earl Bldg., Her- 


k 
At. — Wm. H., New Earl Bldg., Her- 


Lyman. Alice Parker, 216 Main St., Malone. 
A. Mattison. N. 


D.,” 16 Central Park West, 
New York. 


§.C.—McDowell, Mary E., 141 Third St., Troy. 
8.C.—McDowell, J. H., 141 Third St., Troy. 
A.—MeGuire, Frank J., 12 Jay St., Bingham- 


ton. 

At.—Meaker, Lucius P., 
Anburn. 

A.—Merkeley. W. A., 
Brooklyn. 

N.—Patten, G. Wintield, 1 West 68th St. 


New 
, 897 Ellicott Sq., Buffalo. 


A.—Proctor, C. 
A.—Rogers, 275 Central West, 
New York. 


New York 
Genesee Street, 


140 Genesee Street, 
480 Clinton Avenue, 


Bn--Sands, Ord L., 24 W. 59th St., 
A.—Severson, Kathryne, 435 
Utica. 
At. ee W. C., 521 State St., Schenec- 
tady 
Chas. M., 626 Washington 


A.—Sigler, 
Dunkirk. 
A.—Smiley, Wm. M., 218 State St., Albany. 
A.—Steele, W. W., 356 Ellicott Sq., Buffalo. 
A.—Still, Harry M., 19 East 38th St., New York. 
At.—Stow, Ella K., 17 Main St., Binghamton. 
A.—-Te - Chas C., The Imperial, 1198 Pacitie 
Brooklyn. 
A—Teall, Mrs. Grace H., The Imperial, 1198 
Pacific St., Brooklyn. 
A.—Thayer, H. hes Medina. 
8.C.—Trask, H. D., Batavia. 
A.—Underwood, Edward B., 156 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 
A.—Underwood, Miss Evelyn K., 24 W. 59th 


St.. New York. 
A.—Underwood, Jerome A., 162 Main Street, 
140 State St., 


Ave., 


Hornellsville. 
A.—Van Densen, Harriett L., 
Albany. 
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Ac.—Van Dyne, Oliver, “The Kanatenah,”’ 
376 Gesesee St., Utica. 

A.—Walker, ~— Cornelia A., The Martinique, 
56 West 33d St., N ew Yo rk. 

8.C.—Wallace, Ralph C., Bldg., Brock- 


port. 
Genev 
A.—Warren, Geo. §&., "245 Wail St., Kingston. 
Ba, —Webster, Frederick A., 2731 Broadway, 


New York. 
Bn.—Webster, Mrs. F. A., 2781 Broadway, 

New York. 
A.—West, Wm., 51 East 25th St., New York. 
ark John Allen, 51 East 25th St., New 

ork. 

8S. C., 32 Savings Bank Bldg., 
688 Nostrand Ave., 


Earle S., 
Brooklyn. 
A.—Wheat. Dora, 897 Ellicott Sq., Buffalo. 
A.—Whitcomb, C. H., 392 Clinton, Avenue, 
Brook lyn. 
A.—Whitcomb, Mrs. C. H., 392 Clinton Ave., 


Brooklyn. 

Bn.—White, Mary N., 1 McDonough Street, 
Brooklyn. 

N.—Williams, Ralph H., Chamber of Com- 


merce Bldg., Rochester. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


Bn.—Meacham, W. B., 5 Sondlay' Bldg., 
Asheville. 

adie “eae Charles R., 5 Sondlay Bldg., Ashe- 
ville. 


NORTH DAKOTA, 


Nw.—Basye, E. E., Fargo. 
Nw.—de Lendrecie, Helen, Fargo. 


OHIO. 
A.—Aldrich, Wm. H., 581 The Arcade, Cleve- 


land. 

A.—Benning, Lillie M., Culp Block, Broad St., 
Conneaut. 

M.—Bickford, Edward Storrs, Elyria. 


A.—Booth, E. R., 601-603 Traction Bldg., Cin- 


cinnati. 

A.—Boyes, E. H., 185 Front St., Marietta. 

S.S.—Broach, A., 12 Paint St, Chillicothe. 

S.S.—Broach, Elizabeth, Chillicothe. 

A.—Bumpus, A, J., Steubenville. 

A.—Bumpus, J. F., East Liverpool. 

A.—Carlock, Chloe C., Dollar Savings Bank 
Bldg., Yousgstown. 

S.C.—Cloud, A. W., 304 Folwell Blk., Canton. 

A.—Conger, Mrs. Arthur Latham, Irving 

wh, Akron. 
A.—Conner, Mary A., 303 Neave Bldg., Cin- 


einnati. 
Sallie M., Chalfour Block, Belle- 


A.—Conner, 

fontaine. 

A.—Corkwell, F. E., 9644 W. Main St., Newark 

A.—Cosner, E. B., Upper Sandusky. 

A.—Coons, Win. N., Medina. 

B. C., 117% S. Washington St., 
n. 


A.—Dann, H. J., I. 0. O. F. Bldg., Sandusky. 

A.—Davis, Clara, 124 S Main St., Bowling 
Green. 

A.—Dixon, J. W., 49 N. Main St., London. 

A.—-Dyer, Mary Maitland, 611 Outlook Bldg., 
Columbus. 


ater Jennie L., 604 Hamilton Bldg., 

Akron. 

A.—Evans, Nelle 'M., 26 Blk., Ravenna. 

yar W. A., Kento 

A.—Giddings, Helen Marshall, New England 

Bldg., Cleveland. 

A.—Gravett, H. H., Piqua. 

A.—Gravett, W. A., Troy. 

A.—Harlan, Myrtle, The Lennox, Cleveland. 

a F. C., 604 National Union Bldg., 
oledo. 


AMERICAN OSTEOPATHIC ASSOCIATION 


A.—Hulett, C. M. T., 1208 New England 
Bidg., Cleveland. 
A.—Huiett. M. F., Wheeler Bldg., Columbus. 
A.—Hulett, Miss M. Ione, 1208 New England 
Bidg.. Cleveland. 
4.—Huston, Kathryn C., 208 Elm St., Oberlin. 
s. C.—Jones, B. J., Napoleon. 
S8.S.—Kennedy, C. ’s., Glenn Bldg., Cincinnati. 
A.—Kerr, C. 7 Lennox Bldg., Cleveland. 
J. A., Wooster. 
A.—Koontz, Effie B., London. 
N.—Liffring, L. A., The Nasby, Toledo. 
N.—Liftring, W. J., National Union Bldg., 


Claire H. Gorman, National 


Toledo. 
N.--Liffring, 


Union Bldg., Toledo. 

A.—Linville, W. B., 407 S. Main St., Middle- 
town. 

A.—Locke, Orella, 55 Haddon Hall, Cincinnati. 

A.—Marsteller, Charles L., Dollar Savings 
Bank Bldg., 

L. H., Xen 

A.—Miller, A. L., 711 Engalnd Bldg., 


Cleveland. 
A.—Morris, J. ¥. L., 801 Harrison Bldg, Co- 
Jumbus. 


Josephine Liffring, Black Bik., 


A.—Reid, Geo. W., Hiram. 

A.—Reid, W. E., E. Main St., Kent. 
A.—Reid, J. F., 111 Harmon St., Warren. 
Chas. L., 51 Clarence Bldg., 

Cleveland. 


EK. W., 32 Bushnell Bldg., Spring- 
A.—Scott, Loa Ermine, 105% 


Clevela nd. 
A.—Sigler, W. D., Salem. 


S.C.—Singleton, 
Cleveland. 


A.—Stout, Oliver G., 505 Conover Bldg., Day- 
ton. 

306 Hamilton Bldg., 
Akron. 

A.--Vanee, J. A., Chillicothe. 

aon Clara, 55 Haddon Hall, Cincin- 
nati. 

A.—Westfall, . Argyle, Findlay. 

A.—Wilson, > Scioto St., Urbana. 


A.—Wilderson, W. Circleville. 
$.C.—Worstel, H. E., 304 Folwell Blk., Canton 


Arlington St., 


450 The Arcade, 


Ernest E., 


OKLAHOMA (Ter.). 


A.—Mahaffay, Mrs. Clara A., Oklahoma City. 


$.C.—Slade, J. W., Main and Okla. Ave., 
Blackwell. 


OREGON, 


A.—Moore, Hezzie Carter Purdom, LaGrande. 
A.—Moore, F. E., LaGrande. 
A.—Rogers, W. A., Marquam Bldg., Portland. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


A.—Baldwin, Helen M., 405-6 Liberty Nat. 
Pank RBidg., Pittsburg. 

Ph.—Panker, Gene G., 1533 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. 

A.—Banning, J. W., 17 Ross St., Wilkesbarre. 

A.—Bashaw, J. P., 308 W. 7th St., Erie 

Ph.—Bentley, Lilian L., 1533 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. 

Ph.—Burleigh, FE, D., 1537 Chestnut St., Phila. 

A.—Campbell, A. D., 1524 Chestnut St., Phila. 

A.—Carlisle, Hardy W., 1109 Third Ave., New 
Brighton. 

a, H. Lewis, Hutchinson Bldg., 

Alt 


At.—Donnelly, Emma F., York. 

‘At. —Downing, a Be B. of T. Building, 
Scranton, 

Ph.--Downing, Edwin M., Rupp Bldg., York. 
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Ph.—Drum, C. P., 1016 Real Estate Trust Bldg., 
Philadelphia 

A.—Dunnington, R. H., 620 Real Estate Bldg., 
Philadelphia. 

Emogene M., 222 W. Sth St., 
Drie. 

At.—Foster, Julia E., Stein Bldg., Butler. 

Ph.—Frame, Elizabeth Bundy, 1525 Arch St., 
Philadelphia. 

Ph.—Frame, Ira Spencer, 1525 Arch St., Phil- 
adelphia. 

At.—Furman, I., 1530 N. 
Ave., Scran 

Ph. —Galbreath, Willis, 124 N. 17th St., 
delphia. 

Bn.—Gilbert, H. Armitt B., 
wealth Bidg., Allentown. 

At.—Harvey, K. G., 15 Coal Exchange Bldg., 


307 Bld., 
At. —, Edgar D., 17 W. Ross St., Wilkes- 


At—Hewish, H. I., 17 W. Ross St., Wilkes- 

arre. 

A.—Hoefner, J. Henry, Dodd Bldg., Franklin. 

A.—Hook, V. A., 17 Ross St., Wilkes-Barre. 

Bn.—Hughes, Alice, 288 Pine St., Williamsport. 

At.—Jones, W. Stanley, 17 South Beaver St., 
York. 

Ph.—Kann, Frank B., 722 N. 6th St., Harrisburg 

Ph.—Keene, W. B., 1524 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia. 

Pi.—Leonard, H. E., 1524 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia. 

A.—Love, S. R., 405 W. 9th St., Erie. 

At. —Muandeville, J. E., 106 Lockhart 


Sayre. 

A.—Marshall, F. J., First 
Bldg., Uniontown. 
A.—Martin, Clara, 1028 Real 
Bidg.. Philadelphia. 
Ph.—McGee, J. M., 1112 Chestnut St., Phila- 

delphia. 

A.—Miller, Robert P., 438 Bldg., 
Washington. 
A.—Muttart, Chas, J,, 301 Mint Arcade Bldg., 
Philadelphia. 
N.—Peck, Vernon W., 
A.—Pennock, D. S. Brown, 624 Land 
Bldg., Philadelphia. 
A.—Pennock, Abbie Jane, 624 Land 

Bidg., Philadelphia. 
N.—Pressly, Mason W., 
Philadelphia. 

At.—Preston, J. Marie, Dallas. 

A.—Root, J. A. Erie. 

At.—Santee, I. A., Berwick. 

At.—Saums, Sidney F., 210 W. 
Bioomsbure. 

A.—Sash, Elizabeth, Flood Bldg., 

Ph.—Snyder, J. C., 414 Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia. 

N.—Snyder, O. J., Witherspoon Bldg., 
delphi a. 
A.—Sweet, B. W.. 308 W. 7th St., Erie. 
T'k.—Stetson, A. G. 'C., 1535 Chestnut St., 

delphia. 
satis rad J. F., 719 N. 6th St., 
yurg. 
A.—Stevenson, Mrs. H. A, 719 N. 6th = St., 
Harrisburg. 
Bldg., 
Har- 


Washington 
Phila- 


511 Common 


Hamilton 


National Bank 


Estate Trust 


Levine 


Hunter Bldg., Pittsburg 
Title 


Title 
Witherspoon Bldg:, 


Third St., 


Meadville. 
Bldg., 


Phila- 
Phila- 


Harris- 


Fred W., Hutchinson 
109 Locust St., 


At.—Treshman, 
Altoona. 

A.—Vastine. Harry M., 
risburg. 

A.—Vastine, Herbert, 42 N. 

Ph.—Webb. Ida DeLancy, 
Ridgway. 

At.—White, Bertha O.. Clarion. 

VPh.—Wolf, Henry G., 981 N. Seventh St., Phil- 
adeIphia, 

S.C.—Woodhull, Frederick W., 624 Land Title 
Bldg., Philadelphia. 

8.C.—Woodhull, Anna Bruce, 624 Land Title 

_ Bldg., Philadelphia. 
£.C.—Wright, Clarence C., Charleroi. 


oth St.. Reading. 
325 Main St., 


| 
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RHODE ISLAND. 


At.—Rhoads, A. W., 385 Westminster Street, 
Providence. 

At.—Rhoads, Geo, Tt., 61 Pond St., Woonsocket. 

Bn.—Wall, Clarence H., 163 Elmwood Ave., 
Providence. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 


S.S.—Collier, Hix F., 1206 Main St., Columbia. 
S.8.—Grainger, Laura L., 206 Main St., Co- 
lumbia. 


SOUTH DAKOTA, 


A.—Beavechamp, Vina, Centerville. 
N.—Jones, G. P., Watertown. 


TENNESSEE 


§8.S.—Parnes, Mrs. Clarence, Loveman Bldg., 
Chattanooga. 
A.—Betts, C. 8., Keystone Block, Chattanooga. 
A.—Bynum, H. R., ‘andolph Bidg., Memphis. 
8.S8.—Collier. J. Erle, Willcox Bldg., Nashville, 
S.S.—Collier, Rk. S., Columbia. 
A.—Downer, L., A., 301 Miller Bldg., Chatta- 
nooga,. 
A.—Drennan, T. L., 117 E. La Fayette St., 
Jackson. 
A.—Duffield, Miss Bessie A., Willcox Bldg., 
Nashville. 
A.—Evans, A. L., 301 Miller Bldg., Chatta- 
nooga. 
8.S.—Holland, W. R., Murfreesboro. 
A.—Link, W. F., 703 Empire Bldg., Knoxville. 
— T. C., 110 Randolph Bldg., Mem- 
s. 
A.—Norman, P. K., 110 Randolph Bldg., Mem- 
phis. 
A.—Owens, Chas., Miller Bldg., Chattanooga. 
ne, J. R., Willeox Bldg., Nash- 
ville. 
TEXAS. 
A.—Bathrick, Rose, 928 Congress Ave., Austin. 
A.—Clark, D. L., Murphy Bldg., Sherman. 
A.—Falkner, J., 4th floor Scott Bldg., Paris. 
A.— Loving, W. B., Sherman. 
S.C.—Pugh, Sarah F., Bonham 
A.—Ray, 7. L., Board of Trade Bldg., Fort 
Worth. 
A.—Runyon, 8S. H., Laredo. 


ge 
L. J., Loga 
A.—Hibbs, A. P., Bldg., Ogden. 
VERMONT. 


A.—Brock, W. W., 134 State St., Montpelier. 
a —Cota, Kose, 10 Clark St., Burlington. 
Guy E., 157 8, Union Si., Bur- 
neton. 


A.—Loudon, Harry, 157 South Union St., 
Burlington. 

L. D., Miles Granite Bldg., 
Barre. 


—Sherburne, H. K., 10-11 Quinn  Bildg., 

Rutland. 

A.—Wheeler, C. G., 32 N. Main St., Brattle- 
boro. 

A.—Whitcomb. Henry Phelps, S01 College 
St., Burlington. 

VIRGINIA, 

A.--Fout, Geo. E., 204 E, Franklin St., Rich- 
mond. 

A.—Shaceleford, H., 204 Franklin St.. 
Richmond. 

A.—Willard, W. D., 40-42 Haddington Bldg., 
Norfolk. 


WASHINGTON, 


N.—Chase, Roger E., 444 St. Helens Avenue, 
Tacoma, 
N.—Hodgson, J. E., 615 Hyde Blk., Spokane. 


8.C.—McFarland, J. Harvey, Davenport. 


N.—Nichols, Grace M., 301 Nichols’ Bldg., 
Spokane. 
A.—Thompson, H. B., Walla Walla. 


WASHINGTON, C. 


A.—Patterson, Mrs. Alice M., W. Loan and 
Trust Bldg. 
A.—Hodges, P. "e. 817 14th St., N. W. 


A.—Stearns, C. H., Pope Bldg., 14th St., N.W. 
WEST VIRGINIA, 
At.—Fink, Harry E., New Cumberland. 


WISCONSIN, 


C.—Bell, Hugh R., Berlin. 
Chas, W., 322 Hayes BIk., Janes: 


ville. 
N.—Cherry. Leslie E, 409 Matthews Bldg., 
Milwaukee. 
A.—Culbertson, Eliza M., Appleton. 
M.—Davis, Warren B., 912 Herman Bldg., 
Milwaukee. 
M.—Elton, E. J., 359 Main St., Kenosha. 
A.—Fryette, S, J.. Wisconsin Bldg., Madison 
N.—Gage, Ora L., Oshkosh. 
N.—Jorris, A. U., 312 MeMillan Bldg., La- 


crosse. 

M.—MeNary, J. F., 313 Matthews Bldg., Mil- 
waukee, 

M.—MeNary, W. D., Matthews Bldg., Mil- 
waukee, 


N.—Oium, F. N., Bent Blk., Oshkosh. 
N.—Sanders, W. he Dan & Sol Blk., Racine. 


N.—Sanders, Maud M., Dan & Sol Block, 


Racin 

John K., 614 Milwaukee S8t, 
Milwaukee. 

N.—Thompson, S. A. L., 121 Wisconsin St., 
‘Milwaukee. 


A.--Whitehead, Harriett A., Whitewater. 
8.C.—Wright, F. A., Haber Blk., Fond du Lac 
CANADA, 


Bn.—Hardie, Jessie Barbara, 224 Maria St., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


A.—Jaquith, H. C., 111 Confederation Life 


Bldg., Toronto, ‘Ont. 
Ate: John C., 470 McLaren St., Ottawa, 


On 
At. Lewis, ™M. L., 26 King St. East, Berlin, 
t 


Bn.—Ness, W. F., St. Catherine’s, Ont. 
A. —Reesor, J. Arthur E., 111 Confederation 
Life Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 


ENGLAND. 


A., 38 Richards St., Cathay’'s, 

Cardiff. 

Bn.—Horn, Franz J., 1 Hay Hill, Berkeley 
Sq., London. 

Bn.—Walker, L. Willard, 1 Hay Hill, Berke 
ley Sq., London. 


HAWAITIAN ISLANDS, 
A.—-Gilman, Carrie A., 752 King St., Honolulu 


Men must know that in this theater of man’s life it remaineth only to God 
and the angels to be lookers on.—Bacon. 


Nothing is more terrible than ignorance with spurs on.—Goethe. 


